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HAVE  COMFORT  AT  HOME 
...GOOD  LIGHT  HEIPSI 

Modem  I.E.S.  lamps  add  to  the 
comfort  of  home  living  hy  provid¬ 
ing  light  that  is  restful  to  use.  The 
model  illustrated  is  the  I.E.S. 
Bridge  Lamp — made  to  the  exact¬ 
ing  specifications  of  the  Illuminat¬ 
ing  Engineering  Society.  A  trans¬ 
lucent  globe  sifts  out  the  glare! 
Price  — $12.75  cash,  $11.75  if 
you  trade  in  an  old  lamp.  Slightly 
higher  on  terms.  Silk  shade  comes 
in  tan,  gold  or  rust  color. 
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250  Rooms  with  Baths 

from  $2.50 

(RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM) 

MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
NYMPH  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Historic  Colonial  Barracks 

GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 
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YOUR  STRAW  HAT  is  not 

crushed  by  the  400  pounds  of  air  that  is 
continually  pressing  down  on  it.  Why? 
See  page  163  of  "Understanding  Our 
Environment,”  the  Seventh  Grade  book 
in  our  new  Interpreting  Science 
Series,  written  by  Franklin  B.  Carroll. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  was 

born  on  February  11  in  the  days  of  the 
Julian  calendar.  His  birthday  was  pub- 
Ucly  celebrated  on  that  day  until  1790. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY^S  Nutcracker 
Suite  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
phonograph  record  albums.  Your  boys 
and  girls  will  enjoy  reading  Nutcracker 
OF  Nuremberg,  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  that  furnishes  a  story  background 
for  this  favorite  music.  Have  you  seen 
the  new  32-page  "Graded  Library  List  of 
Winston  Juveniles”  that  describes  this 
and  many  other  new  titles?  A  copy  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

TALKING  at  an  ordinary  rate  on 
the  telephone,  a  person  averages  better 
than  175  words  per  minute. 

VOCABULA^  of  the  Chinese 
coolie  is  limited  to  three  or  four  hundred 
words,  and  those  deal  chiefly  with  wages 
and  food.  Your  pupils  live  in  a  vastly 
richer  world — a  world  where  vocabulary 
building  is  a  primary  function  of  all 
education.  Thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  are  getting  off  to  a  good  start  with 
the  help  of  The  Winston  Simplified 
Dictionary  for  Schools,  the  only  dic¬ 
tionary  made  especially  for  children. 

ELEMENTARY  school  enrollment 
in  the  United  States  is  22,000,000 — a 
figure  that  exceeds  the  total  population  of 
any  other  country  in  the  Americas, 
except  Brazil. 

CLEVELAND  bound?  Ever  hear 
why  Moses  Cleaveland  named  Chagrin 
Falls?  When  attending  the  A.  A.  of 
S.  A.  Convention  stop  in  at  the  Winston 
booths  (G-53  and  G-55)  and  we’ll  tell 
you  the  story. 
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Miss  Whitlock  Announces 

Something 
For  Nothing 

Word  reaching  Sarah  O.  Whitlock, 

State  Director,  on  the  mid-year  mem¬ 
bership  count  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  indicates  that  New 
Jersey  will  be  ahead  of  the  figures  for 
this  time  a  year  ago,  when  the  totals 
are  completed.  In  commenting  on  the 
results  to  date  Miss  Whitlock  said, 

“No  matter  how  fine  the  organization 
may  be  in  spreading  the  good  word 
about  the  NEA,  ultimate  success  will 
lie  in  the  initiative  taken  by  individual 
teachers  in  joining.  I  am  happy  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  those  enrolling  now’  will 
receive  the  Journal  of  the  NEA  for 
the  full  calendar  year.  Please  make 
yourself  a  committee  of  one  on  NEA 
enrollment  and  send  in  your  $2  either 
to  me  at  the  Lincoln  School,  New 
Brunswick,  or  to  national  headquar¬ 
ters  at  1201  16th  Street,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

“Dr.  Fidler  has  appointed  the  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  for  the  State 
and  National  Education  Associations 
and  I  am  calling  a  meeting  to  lay  fur¬ 
ther  plans  shortly.  (See  committee  ap¬ 
pointments  page  156.)  You  will  hear 
from  us. 

“Ted  Alartin,  membership  director 
of  the  NEA  and  well-known  figure  at 
most  New  Jersey  Association  conven¬ 
tions,  reports  that  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  is  mailing  a  memorandum  on  how 
to  collect  facts  for  use  in  salary  sched¬ 
uling  to  each  affiliated  local  association. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  for 
ten  cents. 

“First  reports  on  the  biennial  salary 
survey  show  that  the  ‘family  allowance 
plan’  is  spreading.  Garden  City,  New 
York,  allows  $300  for  a  dependent 
w’ife  and  $1(X)  for  each  child  under  18. 
Other  cities  using  the  plan  include 
Lead,  South  Dakota;  Palmerton, 
Pennsylvania ;  Grand  Island,  Nebras¬ 
ka  ;  Emporia,  Kansas ;  Rock  Island  and 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

“When  the  Association  of  School 
Administrators  meets  at  Cleveland 
next  month  (see  page  158  of  this  Re¬ 
view)  a  feature  of  the  sessions  will  be 
the  presentation  of  the  1939  yearbook, 
Sch(K)ls  in  Small  Communities.  A  New 
Jerseyan,  John  H.  Bosshart  of  South 
Orange,  is  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  prepared  the  b<K)k. 

“It  is  pertinent,  t(K),  to  make  a  cross 
reference  to  the  review’  of  The  Pur¬ 
poses  of  Education  in  American  Dem¬ 
ocracy,  published  recently  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  see 
page  147.  This  pocket-size  volume  is 
an  incisive  statement  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  must  be  if  we  all  are  to 
continue  to  live  in  a  society  in  which 
the  democratic  method  is  the  core.” 
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THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC 

ELEMENTARY  VOCAL  COURSE 

Six  attractive  books  presenting  a  magnificent  collection  of 
966  songs.  There  are  folk  songs  and  festival  and  art  songs 
by  the  great  masters  and  by  contemporary  American  com¬ 
posers.  Listen  and  Sing  $.68;  Tuning  Up  $.72;  Rhythms  and 
Rimes  $.76;  Songs  of  Many  Lands  $.76;  Rlending  Voices  $.80; 
Tunes  and  Harmonies  $.92. 

h 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

Three  unusual  books  with  appealing  music,  appropriate  voice 
range,  and  interesting  poems.  TREASURE  $1.24;  ADVEN¬ 
TURE  $1.24;  DISCOVERY  $1.24.  Prices  are  subject  to  the 
usual  discount. 

CINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


“Reading  Readiness  Demands  a  Definite 
Program  in  All  Grades.” — McKee 

The  Child  Development  Readers 

edited  by 

JULIA  LETHELD  HAHN 

Offer  in  each  Primary  and  Intermediate  grade  a 
definitely  planned  “built-in”  program  of  Reading 
Readiness. 

The  Intermediate  Grade  Readers  are  now  ready: 

Parker  and  Harris:  Exploring  New  Fields, 
Fourth  Reader 

Hahn:  Tales  and  Travel,  Fifth  Reader 
Parker  and  McKee:  Highways  and  Byways, 

Sixth  Reader 

I'his  new  series  furnishes  a  wide  variety  of  new 
and  interesting  content  and  standardized  tests  in 
three  forms  for  each  grade. 

Definite  procedures  are  provided  in  a  teacher’s 
manual  for  each  reader. 

A  14-fage  brochure,  "McKee  on  Reading  Readiness" 
sent  on  request. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

432  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  President's  Page 

PROCRESS-CONTINUED 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER 

E  HAVE  reached  the  point  in  our  Association 
year  when  we  can  look  backward  as  well  as 
forward.  One  important  part  of  the  Association’s 
program  has  been  carried  out. 

Meetings  have  been  held  by  Association  representa¬ 
tives  with  the  legislators  of  almost  every  county  in  the 
state.  These  meetings  took  place  in  December  and 
early  January  before  the  legislative  session  began.  As  a 
result  we  feel  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  1939 
I>egislature  start  their  work  in  Trenton  with  a  clearer 
picture  of  education  problems  than  most  legislators 
have  indicated  in  the  past. 

These  meetings  have  covered  a  number  of  the  topics 
in  which  we  are  vitally  interested,  notably  the  vexing 
problems  of  state  school  aid  and  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
By  and  large  we  found  the  legislators  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  both  problems  and  just  as  interested  as 
we  are  in  finding  lasting  solutions  to  them. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  present  facts,  explanations, 
and  reasons,  rather  than  demands.  We  are  especially 
seeking  this  year  to  build  up  good  feeling  and  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  legislators,  to  replace  the 
resentment  which  follows  arbitrary  insistence  upon  a 
given  course  of  action. 

Important  in  this  connection  was  a  letter  which 
was  sent  to  every  legislator  clarifying  the  position  of 
the  teachers  on  the  state  payments  to  the  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund,  and  offering  to  bear  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  actuarial  investigation  if  it  will  determine, 
once  and  for  all,  the  correctness  of  the  amounts  which 
the  state  is  asked  to  contribute. 

“The  position  of  the  teachers  with  regard  to  the 
Fund  has  been  much  misunderstood,”  we  pointed  out. 

“More  than  $37,000,000  of  the  Fund’s  assets  rep¬ 
resents  deductions  from  their  salaries.  Naturally  they 
are  concerned  that  nothing  imperil  its  stability.  They 
recall  with  pride  the  report  of  the  State  Pension  Survey 
Commission  in  1932.  That  report  said  that  of  152 
existing  pension  plans  for  public  employees  in  New 
Jersey,  only  the  teachers’  and  one  other  were  based 
on  sound  principles  of  finance.  Because  of  that  and 
similar  reports,  the  teachers  have  confidence  in  the 
actuarial  advice  which  the  Fund  is  now  receiving  and 
on  which  it  bases  its  annual  certifications  to  the  State. 

“They  recognize,  however,  that  many  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  of  the  public  wish  to  make  certain 
that  the  annual  payments  to  the  Fund  by  the  State  are 
not  excessive.  The  teachers  recognize  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  actuarial  soundness  of  the  Fund  must  depend 
in  the  long  run  on  the  understanding  and  confidence 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  public.  They  have  found 
on  the  part  of  both  legislators  and  public,  a  desire  to 


maintain  the  Fund  with  whatever  payments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  teachers  have  no  wish  to  see  the  State  make 
any  larger  payments  than  are  needed  for  its  main¬ 
tenance. 

“If  an  actuarial  investigation  of  the  Fund  by  the 
Legislature  will  clear  up  current  misunderstandings, 
the  teachers  heartily  endorse  such  a  proposal,  and  will 
be  grateful  to  any  member  of  the  Legislature  who 
makes  it  possible.  The  State  Education  Association 
will  be  willing  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  such  an 
investigation.” 

Whether  or  not  such  an  investigation  is  made,  we 
hope  to  furnish  the  legislators  this  year  with  more 
information  about  the  Fund  and  its  operation  than 
they  have  ever  had.  We  also  hope  to  develop,  before 
the  time  when  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  Fund 
has  to  be  made,  a  plan  for  providing  the  money  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  teachers,  the  Fund  officials, 
and  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

*  Among  the  other  achievements  to  date  are  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  more  active  and  continuous  program 
of  publicity,  which  has  resulted  in  many  columns  of 
newspaper  space  devoted  to  things  educational,  some 
readjustments  of  functions  and  activities  between  our 
two  offices  to  promote  greater  efficiency,  and  a  study 
which  has  greatly  modernized  our  system  of  book¬ 
keeping. 

By  the  time  this  Review  reaches  our  members  the 
first  county  elections  under  our  revised  constitution 
will  have  been  held.  We  hope  to  begin  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  a  consideration  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  them.  The  Elections  Committee  will,  I  know, 
welcome  any  suggestions  which  members  care  to  make 
for  the  improvement  of  election  procedures. 

Several  of  the  newly  appointed  committees  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  this  issue  of  the  Review.  Before  their 
work  gets  too  far  under  way,  we  hope  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  committee  chairmen,  at  which  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  can  be  made  very  definite.  A  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  allied  associations  will  also 
be  held  in  the  near  future  in  an  effort  to  clarify  and 
improve  the  relationship  of  those  groups  to  the  state 
association  and  to  each  other.  Among  the  activities  in 
which  we  shall  seek  their  cooperation  is  the  provision, 
for  the  New  Jersey  press,  of  brief  weekly  articles  on 
professional  problems  of  interest  to  the  lay  public. 

This  program,  as  outlined,  is  a  big  one.  It  has 
already  involved  a  vast  amount  of  work  on  the  part 
of  many  members,  especially  the  chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  Our  other  activi¬ 
ties  will  demand  equal  sacrifices  by  other  committee 
members  and  by  many  members  not  on  committees. 
The  response  thus  far,  however,  to  every  request  by 
the  President  and  officers  for  assistance  and  coopera¬ 
tion  indicates  that  the  program  as  outlined  is  meeting 
with  approval  and  is,  in  general,  along  the  lines  that 
the  Association  as  a  whole  desires. 
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Thanks  to  her  teachers,  Joan's  smile  has  a  brighter  future. 
For  already  they’ve  taught  her  the  importance  of  gum  mas¬ 
sage  to  a  brilliant,  winning  smile! 
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Yes,  thanks  to  her  teachers,  the 
smile  that’s  so  charming  in  this 
little  girl  should  be  utterly  irresis¬ 
tible  when  she  reaches  eighteen.  For 
already  they’ve  given  her  an  excel¬ 
lent  start  toward  a  future  of  spar¬ 
kling  teeth  and  healthier  gums.  Al¬ 
ready  she  has  learned  in  school  this 
all-important  oral  hygiene  lesson— 
that  regular  massage  of  the  gums  is 
as  essential  as  cleaning  the  teeth. 

As  modern  dental  science  explains 
—and  so  many  modern  educators 
teach— gums  are  often  deprived  of 
exercise  by  today’s  soft  foods.  Lack 
of  vigorous  chewing  helps  make 
gums  weak  and  sensitive.  Then, 
often,  they  dash  that  warning  tinge 
of  "pink”  on  your  tooth  brush. 
Modern  gums  need  special  care. 


PubUsktd  in  tht  interest  of 
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'They  often  need  invigorating  mas¬ 
sage  to  rouse  circulation  in  the  gum 
walls  and  help  make  gtuns  firmer. 

Ipana  Tooth  Paste  is  a  splendid 
aid  in  gum  massage.  For  Ipana  is  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  to  a 
new,  brighter  sparkle  but,  with  mas¬ 
sage,  to  help  stimulate  the  gums. 

Send  for  Free 
Dental  Hygiene  Chart 

Our  attractive  colored  wall  chart, 
"Why  Do  Teeth  Ache.^”  adds  inter¬ 
est  to  dental  hygiene  programs.  Send 
for  it  now,  giving  name  of  your 
school,  principal  or  superintendent, 
grade  and  number  of  pupils  en¬ 
rolled.  Address  Bristol-Myers  Com¬ 
pany,  Educational  Department  29, 
636  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


•  From  earliest  childhood  on,  almost  every* 
one  eau  soft,  tender  foods  which  deprive  the 
gums  of  stimulation,  rob  them  of  exercise. 
'This  lack  of  vigorous  chewing  makes  gum 
massage  important  to  sound  dental  health. 


•  Thanks  to  America’s  teachers,  many 
grown-ups,  too,  have  a  bener  knowledge  of 
dental  care.  For  the  youngsters  instructed  in 
gum  massage  often  bring  home  to  parents 
this  sound  and  simple  oral  hygiene  lesson. 
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New  Thoughts  in  New  Books 

Secondary,  Elementary  Specialists  Sift 
Current  Books  for  Mind-Changing  Ideas 


FORREST  A.  IRWIN 

State  Teachers  Collese 
Trenton 

Books  that  influence  one’s  thinking 
about  secondary  education  might 
have  to  do  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following : 

1.  The  nature  and  understanding  of 
our  contemporary  American  society. 

2.  Education  as  a  social  institution. 

3.  The  nature  and  needs  of  modem 
youth. 

4.  The  program  of  the  secondary 
school  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  youth  today. 

5.  Effective  ways  in  which  the  educa¬ 
tional  resources  of  this  country  can 
be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  youth 
in  the  development  of  desirable  per¬ 
sonalities  and  efficient  citizens,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  highest  social  good. 

6.  Appraisals  of  present  practices  in 
education  and  ways  and  means  of 
improving  practice. 

7.  Methods  of  increasing  the  validity 
of  data,  processes,  and  conclusions 
relative  to  secondary  education. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  educative  process. 

The  books  here  mentioned  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  one  or  more  of  these 
phases. 

Dewey  Distilled 

I.  Dewey,  John — Experience  and 
Education.  Macmillan,  1938 
Controversy  is  an  inevitable  out¬ 
growth  of  rapid  educational  expansion 
and  growth.  Creative  periods  result 
in  conflicting  theories.  For  many  years. 
Dr.  Dewey  has  profoundly  influenced 
educational  thinking  in  America.  But 
he  has  not  always  been  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  and  there  are  those  who  have, 
at  times,  misinterpreted  him.  “Experi¬ 
ence  and  Education’’  should  do  much 
to  clarify  Dr.  Dewey’s  position  with 
respect  to  several  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  characterizations  of  mod¬ 
em  education  in  America.  In  this 
book.  Dr.  Dewey  does  not  repeat  what 
he  has  said  in  previous  writings,  or  at¬ 
tempt  primarily  to  defend  former  ut¬ 
terances,  or  to  establish  a  brief,  as 
such,  against  contrary  views.  He  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  measurably  more 
important  to  understand  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  education  than  merely 
the  differences  in  conflicting  theories 
of  education.  He  says,  near  the  end 


of  the  book,  “I  have  used  frequently 
in  what  precedes  the  words  ‘progres¬ 
sive’  and  ‘new’  education.  I  do  not 
wish  to  close,  however,  without  record¬ 
ing  my  firm  belief  that  the  fundamental 
issue  is  not  of  new  versus  old  educa¬ 
tion  nor  of  progressive  against  tradi¬ 
tional  education,  but  a  question  of  what 
anything  whatever  must  be  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name  ‘education’.  I  am  not,  I 
hope  and  believe,  in  favor  of  any  ends 
or  any  methods  simply  because  the 
name  progressive  may  be  applied  to 
them.  The  basic  question  concerns  the 
nature  of  education  with  no  qualifying 
adjectives  prefixed.’’ 

It  is  the  writer’s  conviction  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  point  of  view  would 
do  much  to  clarify  the  relation  between 
secondary  education  and  elementary 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  higher 
education  on  the  other.  Dr.  Dewey’s  an¬ 
alysis  of  both  “traditional”  and  “pro- 
gressiive”  education,  and  the  listing  of 
the  defects  of  each,  should  do  much  to 
help  teachers  and  educators  to  re-think 


their  position  and  to  eliminate  preju¬ 
dices  with  respect  to  either.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  for  some  time  with  the  frequent 
disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
school  administrators  to  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  one  or  the  other  of  two  op¬ 
posite  schools  of  thought,  often  with 
little  sympathy  with  or  tolerance  for 
the  contrary  position.  It  is,  as  the 
author  suggests,  the  formulation  of 
beliefs  in  terms  of  “Either-Ors”.  Dr. 
Dewey’s  own  technique  for  rationaliz¬ 
ing  conflicts  and  the  controversies  that 
result  from  them,  and  the  procedure 
that  he  recommends  for  others,  is  “to 
ascertain  the  causes  for  the  conflicts 
that  exist  and  then,  instead  of  taking 
one  side  or  the  other,  to  indicate  a  plan 
of  operations  proceeding  from  a  level 
deeper  and  more  inclusive  than  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  practices  and  ideas  of  tbe 
contending  parties”. 

Another  emphasis  of  this  book  is  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  social  con¬ 
trol.  As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Dewey 
favors  those  controls  that  are  inherent 
in  a  deliberately  determined  and  or¬ 
ganized  social  situation  and  process, 
not  those  that  are  external  to  such  a 
situation.  His  “category  of  continuity, 
or  the  experimental  continuum”  would 
exclude  any  other  position.  This  con¬ 
ception  of  social  control  would,  we 

{Continued  on  Page  152) 


Through  Elementary-Tinted  Classes 


DR.  JOHN  P.  MILLIGAN 
State  Teachers  College 
Newark 

The  cry  which  comes  from  most 
of  us;  namely,  that  we  have  no 
time  to  read,  is  far  from  the  truth.  If 
we  are  doing  something  more  worth¬ 
while,  we  ought  not  to  be  reading. 
(Emerson  said  that  “Books  are  for 
the  scholar’s  idle  times.”)  If  we 
aren’t,  then  we  might  well  be  reading. 
Essentially  all  of  us  do  what  we  want 
to  do — sometimes  to  our  own  hurt. 

John  Powell  has  listed  what  he  calls 
“preliminary  criteria  for  the  use  of 
books  as  instruments  of  intelli- 
gence”(l).  Four,  partially  paraphras¬ 
ed,  seem  pertinent  to  this  discussion: 
1.  A  book  must  be  approached  as  a 
person  solving  a  problem. 

2.  “The  claim  of  importance  is  the 
claim  of  objectivity.” 

3.  The  value  of  reading  is  increased 
if  It  is  discussed  and  evaluated  with 
others. 

4.  “Finally,  books  are  not  ends  in 
themselves ;  they  are  instruments  for 
people  to  put  to  the  use  of  their 
intelligence.” 

Let  us  apply  these  to  some  relatively 
recent  publications. 


Not  all  so-called  general  reading  can 
be  ruled  out  in  terms  of  its  professional 
value.  Josephine  Laurence’s  novel,  “If 
I  Have  Four  Apples”,  is  a  demand 
for  better  teaching  of  arithmetic.  The 
discerning  teacher  may  even  see  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  method  of  approach. 
And  does  she  pan  the  school  Principal  ? 
We  hope  she’s  unfair,  but  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  does  the  same  thing 
(though  not  very  recently)  in  “Her 
Son’s  Wife”,  when  she  speaks  of  “cool, 
cynical  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  ‘managed’ 
his  subordinates  so  neatly  through  their 
weaknesses.”  Thus  general  reading 
may  not  be  ruled  out.  A  pretty  good 
case  could  be  made  for  the  statement 
that  practically  anything  we  read  can 
be  turned  to  professional  account. 

If  you  will  think  along  with  Lin 
Yutang  (2)  you  cannot  help  growing. 
At  the  same  time  many  of  the  things 
he  says  in  the  chapter  on  reading  are 
of  professional  import.  You  can  get 
a  lot  of  relaxation  from  reading  this 
hook.  Sometimes  one  runs  across  a 
real  gem  for  relaxation  in  a  strictly 
professional  journal.  If  you  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  read  “Seven  of  the  Cardinal 
Principals"  (italics  mine)  by  Laurence 
Riggs  in  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan' 
21 :99-l(K),  November  1938,  which; 
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tells  about  the  Dopey  Principal,  the 
Sneezy  Principal,  and  the  other  five. 

A  very  important  use  to  which  our 
reading  can  be  put  is  that  of  integrating 
our  thinking  about  the  direction  which 
education  in  these  troubled  times  ought 
to  take.  In  this  particular  respect, 
nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  than 
the  recent  reports  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  (3).  For  per¬ 
sonal  integration,  the  third  of  these, 
the  “Purposes”  report,  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable.  Here  we  find  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  education  restated  in  terms 
appropriate  to  our  day.  Broad  aims 
are  broken  down  so  that  we  may  see 
the  direction  quite  specifically.  (Ed¬ 
itor’s  note:  For  review  of  “The  Pur¬ 
poses  of  Education  in  American  Dem- 
ocrac}',”  see  page  147.)  Another  report 
which  deserves  mention  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  Sixteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Elementarv  Principals  (4). 
Old  ways  of  appraisal  are  here  sum¬ 
marized  and  new  ways  are  suggested. 
Dr.  Brownell’s  article  “Some  Neglect¬ 
ed  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Classroom 
Tests”  (5)  should  be  read  by  every 
teacher  and  school  principal.  Two 
other  books  to  put  to  the  use  of  your 
intelligence  in  integrating  your  think¬ 
ing  are  those  by  Dr.  Mossman  and 
Dr.  AIcGaughy  respectively  (6). 

Some  books  are  good  to  read  be- 
■cause  they  make  statements  which  do 
not  agree  with  our  thinking.  Although 
the  report  is  fundamentally  sound,  I 
cannot  agree  at  points  with  the  recent 
Regents  Inquiry  Summary  Volume 
(7).  At  one  place,  for  example,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  elementary  school 
period  should  end  at  about  the  twelfth 
year.  On  the  next  page  ( P.  50)  we 
read  that  every  normal  pupil  should 
be  expected  to  have  a  mastery  of  the 
basic  skills  by  the  end  of  the  elementary 
school  period.  It  is  presumed  that 
this  could  be  cleared  up  if  we  could 
know  what  is  meant  by  “normal.” 
Lacking  such  clarification,  we  would 
like  to  know  how  these  two  statements 
can  be  reconciled.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  discussing  the  new  program  for  the 
secondary  schools  it  is  proposed  on 
page  46  that  there  be  more  “review” 
for  those  whose  elementary  school  work 
is  deficient.  Even  if  that  takes  care 
of  the  previous  seeming  inconsistency, 
most  elementary  teachers  will  not  like 
the  implications  of  “deficient”  ele¬ 
mentary  schooling.  Why  cannot  the 
matter  of  teaching  the  skills  be  a  co¬ 
operative  endeavor,  elementary  teachers 
doing  all  they  can  and  the  high  school 
teachers  carrying  on  from  where  the 
elementary  teachers  leave  off? 

In  some  instances  books  are  good 
because  they  agree  with  one’s  thinking. 
One  quotation  from  the  “Purposes” 
report  (8)  will  illustrate  this:  “It  is 
at  least  open  to  question  whether  there 
is  anything  intrinsically  more  dramatic 


and  elevating  in  watching  the  struggle 
on  a  darkening  stage  between  Macbeth 
and  his  conscience  than  in  watching 
under  a  warm  summer  sun  a  good 
nine-inning  pitching  duel.”  Thanks  for 
the  melody! 

There  come  books  at  times  which 
bring  to  many  of  us  really  new  ideas. 
Most  of  us,  no  doubt  will  be  struck 
with  Stuart  Chase’s  pointed  implica¬ 
tion  in  “The  Tyranny  of  Words” 
(Harcourt  Brace)  that  our  language 
is  in  somewhat  of  a  bad  fix ;  that  it  is 
to  a  considerable  degree  responsible  for 
our  inability  to  solve  many  of  our 
pressing  social  and  economic  problems. 
For  many  of  us  the  suggestion  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  wage  for  teachers  based  upon  need 
rather  than  upon  length  of  service  will 
be  startling  or  gratifying,  depending 
upon  whether  we  have  more  or  less 
than  we  really  need  (9). 

Compendiums  of  information  are  use¬ 
ful  to  our  thinking  because  they  bring 
facts  which  we  need  in  easily  accessible 
form.  In  this  respect  the  work  of 
Norton  and  Norton  in  “Foundations 
of  Curriculum  Building”  (Ginn  and 
Co.  1936)  is  positively  amazing.  This 
work  covers  the  whole  gamut  of  think¬ 
ing  and  research  to  bring  to  us  such 
fundamental  truths  as  have  been  found. 
It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  this 
is  the  place  to  go  for  facts  if  you  wish 
to  save  time.  Rest  assured,  you  can 
depend  on  what  you  get.  In  the  field 
of  elementary  English,  on  the  expres- 
sional  side.  Dr.  Harry  Greene  has  done 
a  notable  piece  of  work  (10).  For 
those  who  would  like  to  get  a  quick 
look  at  the  meaning  of  the  various 
schools  of  psychology',  Keller’s  little 
book  will  be  helpful  (11). 

Space  will  permit  only  the  mention 
of  the  few  volumes  which  have  been 
helpful  to  this  writer  in  the  field  of 
teaching  techniques.  This  does  not 
indicate  at  all  how  a  book  has  helped 
in  thinking  through  a  problem,  which 
is  what  has  been  attempted  here.  It 
does,  however,  give  credit  to  the 
stimulation  received.  In  this  area, 
then,  one  must  mention  the  yearbook 
on  arithmetic  (12),  Conrad’s  little  vol¬ 
ume  on  creative  writing  (13),  the 
Principals’  yearbook  on  newer  reading 
practices  (14)  and  the  work  on  cor¬ 
relation  (15). 

In  concluding,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  there  was 
no  attempt  here  to  suggest  the  best 
books;  for  “best”  must  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  individual  appeal.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  thesis  that 
books  can  be  used  to  think  with,  and 
that  this  is  their  chief  value,  has  been 
satisfactorily  documented. 

(1)  “The  Thinking  Power  of  a  Democ¬ 
racy.”  Journal  of  .Adult  Education 
10:365-70;  Oct.  1938. 

(2)  “The  Importance  of  Living”.  Reynal 
&  Hitchcock.  New  York.  1937 


(3)  Washington,  D.  C.  Educatioilfll  Policiei 
Commission — SOc  each: 

“The  Unique  Function  of  Education 
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“The  Structure  and  Administration 
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“The  Purposes  of  Education  in 
.American  Democracy”  1938 

(4)  “.Appraising  the  Elementary  School 
Program”.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  1937 

(5)  ibid.,  pages  485  to  492 

(6)  Mossman,  Lois  C.  “The  Activity 
Movement".  Macmillan.  New  York 
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McGaughy,  J.  R.  “.An  Evaluation  of 
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(12)  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
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in  Reading  in  the  Elementarv  School”. 
July  1938.  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W. 
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(15)  Weeks,  Ruth  Mary.  “.A  Correlated 
Curriculum”.  Report  of  a  committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.  D.  -Appleton-Century. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Review 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  need  story  books,  novels,  refer¬ 
ence  works,  dictionaries  and  other  good 
library  bqoks  for  our  school.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  readers  of  your 
magazine  who  have  these  books  and 
are  through  with  them  and  they  would 
gladly  give  them  to  us  if  they  knew 
about  our  need.  You  can  publish  this 
as  a  news  item  and  bring  it  to  their 
notice.  It  would  give  them  a  chance 
to  give  away  something  which  was  of 
little  value  to  them  and  which  would 
be  worth  much  to  us.  Anything  sent 
us  must  be  prepaid  for  we  have  no 
money  for  such  purposes. 

I  am  writing  at  the  suggestion  of 
Robert  S.  Davis,  supervising  principal 
at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  and  any 
others  who  may  help  us.  God  will  bless 
and  reward  those  who  help  these 
Anglo-Saxon  hill  children,  who  arc  as 
bright  as  a  new  dollar. 

J.  W.  Jewell.  A.M.,  Principal 
Combs  High  School, 

Combs,  Kentucky 
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Skill  Only  Part  of  Job,  Books 
In  Commercial  Field  Reveal 


WILLIAM  M.  POLISHOOK 
East  Orange 

OOKS  appearing  in  the  commercial 
education  field  in  the  last  year 
emphasize  again  the  demands  of  the 
public  and  business  for  young  people 
with  something  more  than  commercial 
skills.  What  might  be  called  the  socio- 
vocational  and  personal  aspects  of 
making  a  living  in  commercial  pursuits 
are  being  presented  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency. 

By  the  same  token  new’  books  reflect 
the  wholesome  attitude  of  commercial 
teachers  toward  change. 

Some  of  the  other  trends  made  clear, 
or  clearer,  are: 

1.  Specialization  and  occupational 
training  must  be  postponed  until  late  in 
the  high  school  course. 

2.  The  national  clerical  ability  test¬ 
ing  program  sponsored  by  the  National 
Office  Managers  Association  and  the 
National  Council  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  is  helping  to  set  vocational  stand¬ 
ards  on  the  basis  of  initial  employment 
situations.* 

3.  Individual  and  social  need  are 
being  considered  under  the  headings, 
“consumer  education”,  and  “economic 
education.” 

4.  Evidence  seems  to  belie  the  all- 
inclusive  outcomes  of  the  traditional 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand  courses. 
Training  for  the  distributive  occu¬ 
pations,  the  numerous  clerical  speciali¬ 
zations  and  training  for  machine 
operations  of  the  various  types  are  being 
recognized  as  important  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

5.  Occupational  competency  is  the 
only  guarantee  for  employment. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  in 
dealing  with  the  following  books.  The 
list  is  limited  to  those  published  in 
1938.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  books  published  during  other  years 
were  equally  as  indicative  of  trends 
and  as  valuable.  Furthermore  publish¬ 
ing  companies  develop  a  program  over 
a  period  of  years.  In  most  cases  1938  is 
only  one  phase  of  this  program. 

American  Book  Company 

1.  Selling  to  the  Consumer 
(Reich) 

Vocational,  social,  consumer  as  well 
as  cultural  values  will  be  found  in  this 
text. 

2.  The  Training  of  a  Secre¬ 
tary  (Wickdall,  Thomson  and 
Keenly) 

This  book  is  distinctly  vocational.  It 


shows  clearly  that  ability  to  typewrite 
and  write  in  shorthand  is  not  enough. 

A  well-rounded  secretarial  training  de¬ 
mands  texts  of  this  type. 

3.  Economics  (Fairchild) 

It  gives  the  current  accounting  ter¬ 
minology  and  technique  and  the  modern 
conception  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
profit  and  loss.  Special  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  extent  to  which  price  con¬ 
trols  economic  life,  the  relations  of 
price  to  buyer  and  consumer,  and  to  the 
seller,  as  well  as  the  many  other  econ¬ 
omic  subjects. 

Consumer  as  well  as  vocational  train¬ 
ing  is  stressed. 

Ginn  and  Company 

1.  Person.al  and  Business  Rec¬ 
ord  Keeping,  Two  Volumes 
(Elwell,  Zelliot  and  Good) 

These  sets  are  accompanied  by  many 
sets  of  time  saver  workbooks.  The  first 
is  designed  to  keep  before  the  learner 
the  practical  values  of  record-keeping 
in  personal,  group,  household,  school, 
and  professional  use  in  addition  to  the 
bookkeeping  for  a  mercantile  business. 
One-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
personal  bookkeeping,  including  such 
items  as  Federal  Old-Age  Pension  rec¬ 
ords  and  Income  tax. 

The  advanced  text  relates  entirely 
to  business  bookkeeping  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  objective  predominates. 

These  books  seem  to  be  receiving 
favor  among  schools. 

2.  Economics  in  Everyday  Life 
(Goodman  and  Moore) 

This  book  is  distinctive  for  its  con¬ 
stant  emphasis  upon  the  consumer  and 
his  problems.  This  is  another  indication 
of  the  socialization  of  our  textbooks. 
Use  of  real  problems  instead  of  the 
former  abstract  economics  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  text. 

3.  Retail  Marketing  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  (Maynard,  Dame- 
ron,  and  Seigler) 

While  this  subject  is  vocational, 
much  is  done  to  show  the  social  and 
personal  side  of  the  subject. 

South-Western  Publishing  Company 

1.  Commercial  Law  (Peters  and 
Pomeroy)  Fourth  Edition 

This  is  a  revision  of  a  textbook  that 
has  been  published  continually  since 
1916.  Throughout  the  text  the  authors 
emphasize  the  principles  of  commercial 
law  as  they  apply  to  the  problem  of  the 
individual  and  society. 

Notice  the  personal,  social,  as  well  as 
business  values.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
books  which  includes  topics  such  as 


motor  vehicles  insurance  and  modern 
labor  legislation. 

2.  Fundamentals  of  Retailing 
(Walters  and  Rowse)  Second 
Edition 

This  is  the  1938  revision  of  the  text 
first  published  in  1931.  It  is  a  vocational 
text  in  retailing.  The  book  is  designed 
for  the  12th  year  of  high  school. 

A  vocational  text  designed  to  be 
used  late  in  the  secondary  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  Bookkeeping  and  Account¬ 
ing  (McKinsey  and  Piper) 
Third  Edition. 

A  second  year  bookkeeping  text 
written  definitely  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing. 

4.  Social  Security  Record-Keep¬ 
ing  (Pendery) 

A  pamphlet  designed  for  advanced 
accounting  students  to  cover  the  recent 
social  security  legislation.  It  is  voca¬ 
tional  and  up-to-date. 

5.  Federal  Tax  Accounting 
(  Sherwood ) 

A  complete  course  in  tax  accounting. 
Some  secondary  schools  use  it.  It  is 
vocational  and  a  specialized  phase  of 
accounting. 

6.  Social  Security  and  Payroll 
Tax  Accounting  (Sherwood) 

Another  highly  specialized  vocational 
course. 

7.  Achieve.ment  Test  for  20th 
Century  Typewriting  (Les- 
senberry  and  Jevon)  Third  Edi¬ 
tion. 

These  tests  were  planned  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  aid. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

1.  Bookkeeping  and  Account¬ 
ing  Principles  and  Practice 
(Rosenkampff  and  Wallace) 
Advanced  course 

A  revised  edition  of  the  book  by  the 
same  name.  It  is  definitely  vocational 
and  uses  a  “Management  Approach”. 

2.  Successful  Salesmanship 
(Paul  Ivey) 

This  book  is  a  special  high  school  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  college  text.  It  is  distinctly 
vocational.  The  text  can  best  be  used 
in  the  late  years  of  high  school. 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company 

1.  Basic  Business  Law  (Lavine 
and  Edelson) 

Basic  Business  Law  is  planned  for 
vocational  training. 

2.  Rowe  Bookkeeping  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Practice 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  vocational 
bookkeeping  text.  The  bookkeeping 
cycle  is  emphasized. 

3.  Salesmanship  and  Buyman- 
SHIP  (Casey  and  Johns) 

Every  step  in  the  selling  process  is 
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carefully  analyzed  and  explained.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
personal  traits.  The  book  develops  in¬ 
telligent  judgment  in  buying  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  sell.  There  are  ample 
consumer  and  social  values  in  this  book. 

4.  Rowe  Typing,  1938  Edition 

Rowe  Typing  is  a  revision  of  a  pre¬ 
viously  published  text.  It  is  the  result 
of  research  to  determine  causes  of 
typing  errors.  The  book  offers  instruc¬ 
tion  for  personal  use  of  typing.  It  has 
many  excellent  features. 

5.  The  Consumer  Investigates 
(Zu  Tavern  and  Bullock) 

This  book  is  specifically  intended  as 
a  course  in  consumer  education.  Any¬ 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Zu  Tavern  and  Bullock  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  sound  practical  value  of  their 
text.  The  book  is  directly  in  line  with 
trends  in  the  field.  This  is  a  type  of 
book  that  receives  recognition  in  the 
commercial  course  but  which  would  be 
of  value  to  all  students. 

Gregg  Publishing  Company 

1.  Gregg  Speed  Building 
(Gregg) 

The  aim  of  this  text  is  to  provide  a 
well  balanced  comprehensive  finishing 
course  along  proved,  scientific  lines  for 
third-  or  fourth-semester  shorthand 
students.  It  is  a  vocational  text  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students. 

2.  Influence  of  Geo<;raphy  on 
Our  Economic  Life  (Ridgley 
and  Ekblow) 

A  social -business  textbook,  which,  in 
teaching  economic  geography,  develops 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  other 
peoples  and  their  problems ;  builds  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  tolerance,  and 
good  will ;  stresses  the  interdependence 
of  peoples;  brings  out  that  national 
greatness  depends  largely  on  richness 
and  variety  of  resources  and  climate ; 
and  reveals  the  full  importance  of  the 
earth  and  its  climate  as  influences  on 
man. 

The  title  as  well  as  the  philosophy 
of  this  book  is  social  in  character.  It 
also  acts  as  a  splendid  background  for 
trainees  in  the  field  of  business. 

3.  Retailing  (Richert) 

This  book  is  definitely  vocational 
and  fits  in  the  multiple  choice  curricula 
during  the  advanced  years  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

4.  Finding  Yourself  (Rasely) 

Commercial  students  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  personality  development  would 
find  this  book  helpful.  This  phase  of 
the  development  of  vocationally  inter¬ 
ested  students  is  frequently  neglected. 

5.  An  Introduction  to  Tran¬ 
scription  (Adams  and  Skimin) 
Second  Edition 

A  revised  edition  of  a  book  first  pub¬ 


lished  in  1936.  This  elementary  tran¬ 
scription  text  corrects  widely  recognized 
weaknesses  in  shorthand  transcription. 
The  contents  are  based  upon  known 
student  needs.  It  is  a  soft  board  cov- 


- 1 

ered  book  and  like  all  shorthand  books 
it  is  vocational. 


•  See  Journal  of  Business  Education — Sep¬ 
tember  1938.  “Measuring  Results  of 
Teaching”  by  F.  G.  Nichols. 


Remejial  Reactin' 
And  'Tater  Bugs 

DON  S.  HITCHNER 
Plainfield 

Dear  Techer, 

I  got  the  note  you  sent  me  ’bout  Abners 
remejial  readin’  truble  but  I  don’t 
quite  unerstand  ’bout  the  o-c-u-l-o- 
m-o-t-o-r  an’  p-r-e-c-e-p-t-i-o-n  habits 
nor  the  v-i-s-u-a-1  s-e-n-s-a-t-i-o-n  an’ 
p-e-r-c-e-p-t-i-o-n  you  wrot  in  the  letter. 

His  remejial  readin’  reely  must  be  bad 
but  wen  he’s  ta  home  he  don’t  seam 
ta  have  no  truble  with  his  regler  readin’. 
Last  winter  he  got  him  sum  books  on 
raisin’  caows  an  this  past  fall  he  tuk 
first  prise  at  the  caounty  fair  fer  the 
best  year  old  heifer.  He  didn’t  seam 
ta  have  no  truble  with  a  book  on  soil 
and  fertliser  neither,  judgin’  by  the 
crops  he  growed  on  them  north  thirty 
acres  of  ourn,  and,  fer  a  kind  of  past 
time  he  built  him  a  good  radio  accordin’ 
ta  the  book,  but  then  thet  ain’t  remejial 
leadin’  wich  wuz  wut  your  letter  wuz 
’bout.  Abner  did  bring  some  books  home 
ta  read  ’tother  nite  and  if  he’s  reely 
s’posed  ta  read  ’em  I  guess  remejial 
readin’s  somthin’  he  needs.  I  hadn’t 
thought  it  wuz  nesessary  fer  a  farmer 
ta  study  no  furin  languiges  but  Abner 
sez  he’s  got  ta  read  ’bout  Baywolf  an’ 
Chawser  an’  Burns  which  didn’t  seam 
to  be  writ  in  English  atall.  They  wuz 
other  writin’  by  fellers  with  names 
like  Biron  an’  Milton  an’  Brownin’ 
wich  wuz  done  with  English  words 
but  they  didn’t  make  much  sence  ta 
me  an’  Abner,  altho  ma  sez  sum  of 
’em  sounded  purtty.  Abner  sez  they’s 
a  feller  named  Shakesbeer  who  makes 
potry  and  play  actin’  words  an’  every¬ 
body  sez  he’s  rite  good  but  I’ll  bet  he 
woodn’t  stack  up  none  atall  with  Ab¬ 
ner  when  it  comes  ta  pitchin’  or  loadin’ 
hay  an’  as  fer  milkin’,  thet  boy  of  ourn 
could  tie  him  in  a  not  quickern  you 
could  wink. 

Wal,  I  got  to  go  out  an’  tend  ’taters 
today  so  I’ll  stop.  Abner  tells  me  the 
’tater  bugs  is  purtty  thick  aready  this 
spring.  Old  Sam  Henry  who  lives 
on  the  next  farm  but  one  had  quite 
a  batch  of  the  critters  on  sum  of  his 
’taters  so  he  druv  in  to  Roadstown  an’ 
bought  him  sum  powerful  new-fangled 
spray  to  kill  the  bugs.  He  sprayed 
it  on  thick,  rite  an’  left,  an’  killed  the 
bugs  alrite  but  next  mornin’  wen  he 


went  out  to  look  at  his 
'tater  patch  he  seen 
thet  a  lot  the  ’tater 
plants  wuz  killed  along 
with  the  bugs.  He 
swore  he’d  never  use 
the  danged  stuff  agin, 
but  somehow,  I  got  a 
notion  thet  spray  stuff 
would  be  good  if  you 
used  just  enuf  on  the  plants  thet  need 
it  most  sted  a  dosin’  the  hole  kit  and 
caboodle.  They’s  sum  plants  to  weak 
ta  stand  much  an’  sum  plants  sa  strong 
thet  a  few  ’tater  bugs  won’t  hurt  ’em 
no  how.  They’s  others  thet  seem  ta 
be  sa  interested  in  growin’  thet  they’ll 
take  the  spray  an  git  helped  by  it.  The 
weak  ones  needs  it  most  of  all  if  there 
to  grow  atall  an’  if  I  want  ta  save 
’em  I’ll  have  ta  treet  ’em  a  little  easier 
an’  in  small  doses  an’  see  if  they’ll  get 
interested  in  growin’.  But  then,  I  guess 
your  not  interested  in  ’tater  bugs  or 
’tater  plants,  so  I’ll  quit,  thankin’  you 
fer  your  note  an’  hopin’  thet  Abner 
does  sum  improvin’  in  his  remejial 
readin’. 

Yours  truely 
Hiram  Tutty 


I  J^>ooks  on  Our  3)esk  i| 

The  Wonder-Story  Books: 

I  Know  A  Story,  First  Reader.  $.88. 

It  Happened  One  Day,  Second  Reader.  $.92. 

After  The  Sun  Sets,  Third  Reader.  $.96. 
Huber,  Salisbury,  and  O’Donnell.  Row, 
Peterson  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Alice  and  Jerry  Books: 

Here  We  Go — The  Reading  Readiness 
Book.  $.32. 

Happy  Days — The  Reading  Readiness  Pre- 
Primer.  $.24. 

O’Donnell  and  Betts.  Row,  Peterson  and 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Problems  in  Junior  Mathematics 
Gilmartin,  Kentopp,  and  Dundon.  New- 
son  and  Company,  New  York  City.  $.80. 

Retailing — Principles  and  Practices  of  Re¬ 
tail  Organization,  Buying,  Advertising, 
Selling,  and  Management 
G.  Henry  Richert.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City.  $2.00. 

Problems  in  Economic  Geography 
Ridgley  and  Ekblaw.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 

Ornamental  Typewriting 
George  A.  Flanagan.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 

School  Publicity — 12  page  monograph 
Laurence  W.  Campbell.  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Company,  New  York  City.  Free. 

{To  Be  Continued) 
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All  Dressed  Up— 

With  Some  Place  To  Co 


MRS.  WILLIAM  R.  PENTZ 
Merchantville 

Human  nature  has  changed  lit¬ 
tle  in  two  thousand  years.  Sub- 
fititute  the  motor  car  for  the  Roman 
chariot,  football  games  for  the  gladi¬ 
atorial  combats  and  the  parallel  becomes 
•even  more  striking.  The  tragic  story 
of  Dido  reads  like  a  modern  novel, 
Cicero’s  phrases  often  “hit  home”  in 
•our  own  political  problems,  and 
Caesar’s  care  to  keep  his  soldiers  out¬ 
side  the  city  gates  on  the  night  after 
a  battle  might  show  present  day  war 
lords  how  to  treat  a  civilian  popula¬ 
tion.  Latin  has  much  to  offer  the  high 
school  student  of  our  time. 

In  the  more  recently  edited  textbooks 
a  note  of  cheer  is  evident  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  look  at  the  brighter  bind¬ 
ings  and  happier  kind  of  page.  The 
printing  is  black  and  clear,  well  spaced 
and  readable;  the  old  forbidding  look 
has  gone.  Color  is  used  more  lavishly. 
The  incidents  chosen  for  illustration, 
also,  have  dramatic  value  and  com¬ 
pelling  appeal.  Captions  in  Latin, 
however,  act  as  a  vocabulary  aid  and 
subtly  remind  the  pupil  that  this  is  not 
just  a  picture  book.  To  see  fewer 
coins  and  ruins  is  surely  a  cause  for 
rejoicing.  The  student,  too,  learns 
through  a  modern  artist’s  conception 
of  scenes  and  episodes  that  Latin  lit¬ 
erature  can  be  illustrated  by  other 
means  than  museum  pieces  and  broken 
statues. 

Even  the  Latin  textbooks  for  be¬ 
ginners  make  a  broad  appeal ;  they 
emphasize  the  human  side  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  more  generalized  vocabu¬ 
lary  presents  a  widened  range  of  ideas. 
Words  illustrating  family,  country,  and 
religious  life  allow  the  thought  to  per¬ 
meate  the  student’s  mind  that  activities 
of  a  Roman  youth  consisted  of  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  purely  military. 
Though  the  scope  of  grammar  offered 
is  in  some  cases  more  limited  and  less 
emphasis  may  be  placed  on  Latin  compo¬ 
sition,  the  material  is  well  presented. 
Modern  psychology  has  taught  our 
editors  how  to  lead  the  pupil  along 
the  Latin  roadway  w’ithout  losing  him 
in  a  maze  of  intricate  details. 

When  translation  work  begins,  the 
effort  continues  to  smooth  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  path.  Most  texts  offer  a  gram¬ 
matical  appendix  and  sections  of  com¬ 
position  material  in  the  same  book 
with  the  Latin.  The  need  for  carry¬ 
ing  a  second  and  third  book  is  removed. 
In  most  cases  there  are  enough  sentences 
to  cover  adequately  for  a  year’s  study 


all  new  and  review  principles  of  syn¬ 
tax.  Roughly,  one  lesson  per  week 
is  provided.  Naturally  some  editions 
have  handled  this  problem  better  than 
others,  and  improvements  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  made. 

Another  step  in  making  the  pupil’s 
problem  simpler  is  found  in  the  notes. 
They  are  no  longer  tucked  away  in 
the  remote  hinterland  of  the  book,  but 
are  to  be  found  on  the  page  where  the 
difficulty  or  need  for  reference  occurs. 
Then,  too,  the  notes,  while  just  as 
scholarly  and  helpful  as  in  the  past, 
are  generally  more  interesting.  Cul¬ 
tural  references  add  a  richness  of  back¬ 
ground  material  and  do  much  to  link 
Roman  days  with  our  own.  Questions 
on  content  material  are  designed  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  original  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

The  reading  material  offered  in  the 
modern  Latin  book  is  of  unusual  variety 
and  interest.  For  the  first  and  second 
years,  descriptions  of  Roman  life  and 
history,  stories  of  gods  and  heroes, 
dialogues  and  playlets  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  introduction  to  Latin  translation. 
For  example,  Ovid’s  accounts  of  Daed¬ 
alus  and  of  Eurydice  appear  in  very 
simple  prose  as  “The  First  Aviator” 
and  “The  Lost  Bride.”  The  specific¬ 
ally  second  year  book  contains  nowa¬ 
days  only  50  per  cent  or  little  more 
of  the  Commentaries.  Usually  Rome’s 
majestic  march  from  a  village  to  a 
world  power  is  worked  up  for  the  first 
semester’s  study  through  selections 
adapted  from  Eutropius,  Livy,  Nepos 
and  other  great  historians.  Then  comes 
the  fascinating  story  of  Caesar  in  Gaul. 
In  general,  the  modern  presentation  of 
this  great  historic  episode  endeavors 
to  give  a  panorama  of  the  whole  term 
of  Caesar’s  proconsulship.  Selections 
of  greatest  historical  value  cover  all 
seven  books,  while  the  omissions  are 
fully  described  by  passages  in  English. 
The  high  school  pupil  receives  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  Gallic  “anschluss,” 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  barbaric  peo¬ 
ples  and  their  customs,  and  makes  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  a  mighty  per¬ 
sonality. 

This  same  increase  in  breadth  is 
found  in  the  selections  offered  to  the 
student  of  third  year  Latin.  Cato 
the  Elder  fusses  along  in  his  saving 
of  the  world,  Pliny  the  Younger 
sparkles  as  a  modern  dilettante  in  his 
gossipy  letters,  Seneca  is  Franklin’s 
forerunner  as  a  writer  of  maxims. 
While  the  works  of  Cicero  still  rightly 
represent  the  main  feature  of  study, 
the  newer  editions  offer  a  more  varied 
range.  The  selections  are  not  con- 


How  to  get 

more  for  your 
hosiery  dollar 

Send  for  free  booklet 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  to  avoid  runs  in 
hosiery,  how  to  judge  quality,  how  to  get  longer 
wear,  in  a  word,  how  to  make  your  hosiery  dol¬ 
lars  go  farther? 

Facts  you  should  know 

This  Better  Buytnanship  volume  on  hosiery  an¬ 
swers  these  questions  and  many  others.  Written 
by  an  unbiased  authority,  the  booklet  is  a  con¬ 
venient,  dependable  source  of  up-to-the-minute 
information  on  hosiery  for  every  member  of  the 
family. 

In  this  booklet  you  will  learn  how  experts 
judge  hosiery,  how  stockings  are  made,  why  cor¬ 
rect  size  is  so  important,  how  to  test  the  fabric, 
what  improvements  the  new  synthetic  yams  may 
bring  to  hosiery,  why  sizes  of  men’s  socks  arc 
often  inaccurate,  how  to  care  for  hosiery — and 
many  other  important  points. 

Copy  sent  free 

Household  Finance  has  published  this  booklet  as 
part  of  its  consumer  education  program.  It  is  one 
of  31  publications  on  buying  and  money  manage¬ 
ment  which  the  company  supplies  for  mailing 
costs  only.  Hundreds  of  schools  use  the  booklets 
as  texts.  You  arc  invited  to  send  for  a  copy  of 
“Hosiery ."without  obligation.  With  it  you  will 
receive  a  list  of  all  the  other  volumes  and  details 
of  a  special  educational  olfer. 

See  HemseboU’s  interesting  exhibit  "Stretching 
Yenr  DalUrs"  at  the  Sew  York  World's  Fair 
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fined  to  his  orations,  but  draw  widely 
from  his  letters  and  from  his  more 
general  and  philosophical  tvorks.  Cicero 
thus  emerges  more  as  a  man  and  a 
thinker  and  not  merely  as  a  grandiose 
figure  haranguing  an  audience.  In 
some  editions,  Petrarch  and  Erasmus 
bring  the  great  Roman  even  closer  to 
our  times;  in  one  book  an  extract  from 
the  writings  of  Copernicus  links  Cicero 
with  modern  science.  Delightful  tales 
from  Ovid  begin  to  creep  in  between 
the  covers  of  the  books.  Thus  many 
pupils  who  do  not  continue  their  Latin 
study  beyond  third  year  will  have  felt 
some  of  the  charm  of  Latin  poetry. 

When  we  consider  the  textbooks  for 
the  last  year  of  high  school  study,  there 
is  little  more  to  be  said.  Virgil’s 
glorious  epic  is  an  eternally  precious 
possession.  Rare  is  the  student  who 
does  not  treasure  his  memories  of  this 
wonderfully  m.'ijestic  piece  of  literature. 
So  the  Aeneid  continues  to  make  up 
the  great  content  of  all  fourth  year 
books.  However,  in  many  new  editions, 
excerpts  from  those  delightful  Meta¬ 
morphoses  show  the  pupil  a  lighter 
vein  of  Roman  literature.  The  suave 
Horace,  the  impassioned  Catullus  make 
their  appearance  in  some  modern  texts ; 
even  Tibullus  and  Martial  take  a  brief 
bow. 

The  trend  toward  cultural  emphasis 
in  all  these  newer  books  cannot  be 
denied ;  reading  of  the  story  and  com¬ 


prehension  of  the  thought  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  today.  Fresher  and  brighter 
books,  greater  variety  of  content  and 
more  interesting  approach  present  Latin 
as  it  is — a  living  tongue. 


LATIN  TEXTS 

Latin  Book  One,  Language,  Literature, 
AND  Life,  Scott,  Sanford  and  Gummere; 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
The  Living  Language — First  Book,  Carr 
and  Hadzsits;  Heath  and  Company 
First  Year  Latin,  Magoffin  and  Henry; 

Silver  Burdett  Company 
Latin  for  Today  (First  Year  Course), 
Gray  and  Jenkins;  Ginn  and  Company 
The  Road  to  Latin,  Chestnut!  Olivenbaum, 
Rosebough;  John  C.  Winston  Company 
First  Year  Latin,  Smith  and  Thompson; 
.'Mlyn  and  Bacon 

New  Elementary  Latin,  Ullman  and 
Henry;  Macmillan 

Latin  I,  Pearson,  Lawrence,  Raynor; 

•American  Book  Company 
First  Afar  Latin,  Pratt;  Houghton,  Mif- 
Hin  and  Company 

First  Latin  Book  (New  Series),  Ford; 

Henry  Holt  and  Company 
Exploring  Latin,  Committee  of  Latin 
Teachers;  .American  Book  Company 
.A  PRfxiREssivE  Course  in  Latin,  Stebbins; 
Stebbins  and  Company 


Latin  Book  Two,  Language,  Literature, 
and  Life,  Scott,  Sanford  and  Gummere; 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
The  Living  Language,  .A  Second  Latin- 
Book,  Carr,  Hadzsits,  Wadeck;  Heath 
and  Company 

Latin,  Second  Year,  Berry  and  Lee;  Silver 
Burdett  Company 


Latin  for  Today  (Second  Year  Course), 
Gray  and  Jenkins;  Ginn  and  Company 
Second  A'ear  La-hn,  Scudder;  .Allyn  and 
‘  Bacon 

New  Second  Latin  Book,  Ullman  and 
Henry;  Macmillan 

Second  Year  Latin,  Pratt,  .Allen,  Wood; 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company 
Second  A’ear  Latin  (Revised),  Dunham; 

John  C.  Winston  Company 
Second  Latin  Book,  New  Series,  Ford; 
Henry  Holt  and  Company 


Third  A’ear  Latin,  VV'edeck;  Heath  and 
Company 

Third  A'ear  Latin,  Kelsey  and  Meineke; 
.Allyn  and  Bacon 

I'HiRD  A’ear  Latin,  Harrington  and  Mc- 
Duffee;  Ginn  and  Company 
Third  Latin  Book,  Ullman,  Henry  and 
White;  Macmillan 

Third  A'ear  Latin  for  Sight  Reading, 
Barss;  .American  Book  Company 
.A  Third  Latin  Book  (Revised),  Sanford, 
Scott  and  Beeson;  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company 

Latin — Third  A'ear,  Lord  and  Woodruff; 

Silver  Burdett  and  Company 
Comprehension  Readings  for  Third  Year 
Latin,  Gummere;  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company 


Latin  Fourth  A'ear,  Burton  and  Gummere; 

Silver  Burdett  Company 
Fourth  Latin,  Carlisle  and  Richardson; 
.Allyn  and  Bacon 

Vergii,  and  Other  Latin  Poets,  Greenough, 
Kittredge,  Jenkins;  Ginn  and  Comoany 
Vergil’s  .Aeneid,  Books  I,  V,  Pharr;  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company 

V’ergil  and  Ovid  (Revised),  Knapp;  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company 
.A  Term  of  Ovid,  Miller;  .American  Book 
Company 


READING 
REPORT  BOOK 


by  Rowena  K.  Keyes,  Principal,  Girls’  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  A'. 


PRICE  $.25 

This  handy  notebook,  bound  in  sturdy 
bristol  covers,  provides  an  outline  focus¬ 
ing  the  pupil’s  attention  on  the  essentials 
in  the  books  recommended  for  home  read¬ 
ing.  The  pupil  fills  out  the  blanks  in  the 
workbook  which  then  serves  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  for  ready  reference  and 
review.  A  valuable,  all-around  aid  in 
student  training,  it  is  also  a  definite  time- 
saver  for  the  teacher. 


Sample  copy  sent  to  any  Superintendent  or 
Principal  upon  request.  Write  to  Dept.  #16. 


NOBLE  AND  NOBLE.  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

100  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Is  Your  School  One  of  These? 

Over  13,000  school  systems  in  the  United 
States  are  now  using 

THE  MUSIC  HOUR  SERIES 

McConathy  Miessner  Birge  Bray 

The  keynote  of  this  series  is  joyous  participation 
in  beautiful  music  through  singing,  dancing, 
playing  instruments,  “listening”,  and  creative 
activities.  Here  is  a  music  program  which  really 
helps  to  develop  complete  integration  of  music 
with  every  phase  of  the  curriculum. 

For  dftailfd  information  write 

SILVER  BU.  RDETT  COMPANY 
45  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  A’ork,  New  A'ork 

Hrprr»eniative»  : 

L.  E.  CroHby,  51  Summit  Street,  East  Orange 
K.  L.  Johiisun,  414  Linden  Avenue,  Riverton 
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Good  for  Something 


The  Purposes  of  Education  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy — Educational  Policies 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. — 157 
pp. — 50c. 


Education  is  good  only  as  it  is  good 
for  something.  The  Educational 
Policies  Commission  here  attempts  to 
restate  the  things  education  should  be 
good  for. 

The  highest  praise  we  can  give 
"The  Purposes”  is  that  it  is  worth 
standing  beside  the  earlier  “Unique 
Function  of  Education  in  American 
Democmcy.” 

It  is  notable  for  three  things.  It 
links  the  objectives  of  education  clearly 
to  the  society  in  which  we  live  and 
to  the  way  in  which  that  society  func¬ 
tions.  The  rules  under  which  any 
human  society  operates — its  govern¬ 
ment,  in  other  words — constitute  an 
expression  of  its  philosophy  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  Education  that  does  not  relate 
to  that  philosophy — whether  demo¬ 
cratic  or  fascist — is  more  or  less 
useless.  American  education,  says  the 
Commission,  must  form  its  purposes 
in  terms  of  American  demiKracy. 

“A  democratic  way  of  life  is  the  in¬ 
clusive  purpose  of  American  educa¬ 
tion,”  says  the  Commission.  But  what 
is  Democracy?  Briefly,  it  says,  you 
shall  know  it  by  its  emphasis  upon  the 
general  welfare,  civil  liberty,  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed,  the  appeal  to 
reason,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

With  this  background  four  aspects 
of  educational  purpose  are  identified, 
centering  around  self-realization,  hu¬ 
man-relationship,  economic  efficiency, 
and  civic  responsibility.  We  cannot 
list  all  the  specific  objectives  thus  group¬ 
ed — there  are  forty-three  of  them — but 
it  is  an  outstanding  contribution  that 
they  are  specific. 

Within  the  field  of  Self-Realization 
six  of  the  thirteen  specific  objectives  are 
divided  equally  between  language  use 
and  health.  Concern  with  community 
health  is  listed  as  an  essential  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the'  educated  person. 

Naturally  the  home  receives  greatest 
emphasis  in  the  field  of  Human  Rela¬ 
tionships,  with  a  new  stress  on  “demo¬ 
cratic  family  relationships”  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  Mr.  Carr  has  been  reading 
Life  with  Father. 

Under  Economic  Efficiency,  the  con¬ 
sumer  activities  of  the  individual  re¬ 
ceive  new  recognition.  Personal  econom¬ 
ics,  consumer  judgment,  skillful  buying 
and  concern  with  consumer  efficiency 
would  share  the  spotlight  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  school  with  the  occupational 
or  vocational  objectives. 

Civic  Responsibility  groups,  with 
many  ideas  more  generally  accepted. 


concern  with  social  justice,  defense 
against  propaganda,  and  economic  lit¬ 
eracy. 

A  final  chapter  discusses  those  factors 
which  are  “critical”  in  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives  and  suggests  some 
methods  of  overcoming  the  greatest 
obstacles. 

In  setting  up  these  purposes  the 
Commission  has  undoubtedly  hitched 
the  educational  wagon  to  a  star,  but, 
like  M  iss  Millay’s  candle,  “it  gives  a 
lovelv  light.” 

L.  B.  J. 

Tenure  Answers 

This  is  the  third  in  the  Review's 
series  on  the  Tenure  law.  If  you  have 
a  general  question  you  would  like  to 
see  answered  in  this  column,  send  it  to 
the  Educational  Review,  605  Broad 
Street,  Newark. 

For  advice  on  a  personal  problem 
involving  tenure,  address  your  inquir¬ 
ies  to  the  .Association’s  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  John  B.  Dougall, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Summit, 
is  chairman,  and  .Adelaide  E.  Davis, 
Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  committee. 

Why  do  some  teachers  gain  tenure 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  others 
have  to  start  their  fourth  year  of 
teaching? 

The  tenure  law  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  teachers  who  have 
contracts  for  a  calendar  year  (e.g., 
July  1  to  June  30,  or  September  1  to 
August  31),  and  those  whose  con¬ 
tracts  cover  only  the  school  year  (e.g., 
September  1  to  June  30).  Teachers 
who  have  contracts  for  the  full  cal¬ 
endar  year  come  under  the  provision 
of  the  law  which  says  that  they  are 
under  tenure  “after  the  expiration  of 
a  period  of  employment  of  three  con¬ 
secutive  calendar  years.  . 

Those  whose  contracts  are  for  less 
than  a  full  calendar  year  are  covered 
by  the  provision  that  they  shall  gain 
tenure  “after  employment  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  academic  years  together  with 
employment  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
succeeding  academic  year.” 

An  academic  year  is  defined  as  “the 
period  between  the  time  school  opens 
in  the  district  after  the  general  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  until  the  next  succeeding 
summer  vacation.” 

Where  a  formal  contract  has  not  been 
issued  to  the  teacher,  the  language  of 
the  resolution  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  making  the  appointment  is  the 
determining  factor. 

Where  only  one  contract  has  been 
issued,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  its 
provisions  (for  calendar  or  academic 
years)  are  renewed  by  subsequent  reap¬ 
pointments. 


on  this  summer- 
vacation  cruise  to 

SOUTH 

AMERICA 

in  conjunaion  with  the 
8th  Biennial  Congress 

W.  F.  E.  A. 

A  rare  chance  to  live  an  entire 
summer  aboard  ship,  with  a 
joyous  round  of  salt-air  relaxa¬ 
tion,  entertainment  and  good 
companionship,  enhanced  by 
trips  ashore  in  friendly  foreign 
countries.  5%  days  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  Congress  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations.  (N.E.A.  delegates 
to  San  Francisco  may  join  cruise 
at  New  Orleans  July  10). 

Sailing  by  specially-chartered 
Holland- America  Liner 

“ROTTERDAM" 

From  New  York  July  5 
From  New  Orleans  July  10 
Back  in  New  York  August  27 

Visiting  Havana,  Curacao, 
Venezuela,  Pernambuco,  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Santos,  5  Vi 
days  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia, 
Trinidad,Barbados, Puerto  Rico. 


14,650  MILES 


53  DAYS 


*500 


Plan  now  for  this  new-type  vaca¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Write  for  information  to 

WORLD  FEDERATION  OF 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATIONS 

1201  Sixteenth  St..  N.  W.»  Weihinilon,  D.  C. 
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Teachers'  Colleges  Enroll  25%  Men, 

Elliott  Says  in  His  1937-38  Report; 
Commissioner  Praises  Rural  Schools 


44C  o  FAR  as  New  Jersey  is  con- 
cerned,  the  schoolmaster  is  not 
becoming  extinct,”  says  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  in  a  discussion  of 
teacher-training  in  his  Annual  Report 
for  1937-38.  One  quarter  of  the  pupils 
in  the  teachers’  colleges  are  men,  he 
points  out,  noting  that  there  is  a  larger 
demand  for  men  teachers  in  the  junior 
schools  and  senior  high  schools  than 
formerly. 

By  and  large  the  Annual  Report  is  a 
statement  of  progress.  Little  that  is 
startling  in  the  New  Jersey  educational 
picture  comes  to  light  in  it.  Both  high 
and  low  lights  are  notably  lacking. 

The  character  education  program — 
has  anyone  referred  to  a  “character 
curriculum”  ? — the  safety  education 
work,  and  the  expansion  of  the  appren¬ 
tice  training  program  from  500  enrol- 


EUROPE  •MEXICO 


You  see  how  life  is  really  IheJ^ 
you  meet  iht  people  you  Irarel 
with  companions  of  your  own  men¬ 
tal  age  in  a  small  informal  groups 
those  things  best  done  together  are 
done  cooperatively;  otherwise  you 
pursue  your  own  interests  services 
are  generously  inclusive. 

COOPERATIVE  EUROPE,  .\uspiees CoopfratUe 
Lraguf  of  U.S..\.  Leader:  Or.  J.  Henry  Carpenter. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway. 

Scotland.  England.  France,  Switzerland.  CfZC 
Sailing  July  2.  Uack  Sept.  3 .  ^009 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  INQUIRY  under 
leadersliip  of  Or.  Wesley  M.  Gewehr.  Paris,  Brussels, 
Bern,  Geneva.  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 

Prague,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  CJLOO 
London.  Sailing  July  1.  Uack  Sept.  5...  ^070 


SCANDINAVIA.  SOVIET  UNION.  TURKEY, 
GREECE  under  leadersliip  uf  Prof.  Colston  E.  Wame. 
London.  Copenhagen.  Stockholm,  Helsingfors,  Lenin* 
grid,  Moscow.  Kliarkov.  Kiev,  Odessa, 

Bucharest,  Istanbul.  Athens,  Paris.  Sail-  KK.OO 
ing  July  6.  Uack  Sept.  5 .  ^070 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  (third  sea.son)  tmder  leader¬ 
ship  of  Robert  Magidotf,  an  .\merican  writer  resident 
in  tile  .Soviet  Union  for  the  past  5  years.  London, 
Copenhagen.  Stockholm,  Helsingfors,  Len¬ 
ingrad,  Mcsccw,  Ukraine.  Caucasus,  Black  OO 
Sea,  Crimea.  Sailing  July  1.  Uack  Sept.  5.  ^*§70 


MEXICO  IN  PROGRESS  (second  season)  under 
leadership  of  Herbert  Weinstock.  .tii  un¬ 
usually  complete  urvey.  Sailing  July  6.  C>|#0 
Hack  .\ug.  15 . 

Steamship  passage  Third  Clast  ex¬ 
cept  for  "Mexico  in  Progress.”  For 
irsformation  regarding  itineraries,  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  programs,  etc.,  on 
these  and  other  trips  address: 


lees  to  1200,  receive  major  attention. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the 
financial  conditions  do  not  thrust  them¬ 
selves  into  the  foreground.  An  analysis 
of  expenditures  shows  more  ample  fi¬ 
nancial  provision  for  education  all  along 
the  line,  despite  the  decreasing  state 
school  tax.  Textbooks,  supplies,  and 
health  services  benefit,  as  well  as  the 
teachers’  salaries,  which  showed  an  av¬ 
erage  increase  of  $106.96,  to  a  state¬ 
wide  average  of  $2004.90  a  year.  The 
Commissioner  recommends  an  emer¬ 
gency  appropriation  of  $1 ,974.03 1 .50  to 
maintain  the  “three  cents  a  day”  level 
in  the  least  fortunate  counties. 

Significant  is  the  emphasis  upon 
science  and  the  social  studies  in  the 
elementary  curriculum  and  the  high 
praise  of  rural  education  in  New  Jersey. 
“Many  of  the  best  examples  of  a 
modern  educational  program  are  to  be 
found  in  the  helping  teacher  districts,” 
says  the  Commissioner.  These  districts, 
incidentally,  number  246,  almost  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  districts  in 
the  state.  They  include  545  schools,  of 
which  154  are  one-room.  Twenty-five 
one-room  schools  have  been  abandoned 
this  year. 

The  decrease  in  elementary  enroll¬ 
ment  is  noted,  but  the  Commissioner 
does  not  attempt  to  indicate  its  long- 
range  effect  upon  education. 

In  his  discussion  of  teacher-training, 
the  Commissioner  holds  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  are  not  preparing  enough 
elementary  teachers,  while  the  total 
number  of  students  preparing  for  sec¬ 
ondary  positions  should  be  reduced.  He 
bases  his  point  of  view  on  the  following 
data: 

“The  full-time  enrollment  in  the 
teachers  colleges  was  2907  for  the 
school  year  1937-38,”  he  says.  “During 
the  year  under  review  there  were  en¬ 
rolled  1369  full-time  students  study¬ 
ing  for  certification  in  the  elementary 
grades,  which  represents  47%  of  the 
total  enrollment.  In  the  special  sub¬ 


jects  aside  from  the  field  of  business 
education,  there  were  enrolled  295  stu¬ 
dents  .  .  .  About  one-half  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  will  upon  graduation  be  employed 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  In 
the  total  enrollment  of  teachers  college 
students  1 1 32  full-time  students  were 
preparing  for  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ing.  This  number  is  39%  of  the  total 
enrollment.  Last  year  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  inexperienced  teachers  employed 
in  New  Jersey  was  1191,  and  of  this 
number  34%  were  employed  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  remainder  in 
the  elementary  schools.  This  indicates 
that  the  teachers  colleges  are  not  pre¬ 
paring  enough  elementary  teachers. 
Since  there  will  continue  to  be  a  supply 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  from 
the  education  departments  of  various 
colleges,  and  since  it  does  not  now  seem 
advisable  to  increase  the  total  enroll¬ 
ments  in  the  teacher  colleges,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  total  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  for  secondary  positions 
should  be  reduced.” 

Elsewhere  it  appears  that  1938 
brought  a  decrease  of  299  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  of  the  teachers’  col¬ 
leges,  the  totals  being  662  for  1938, 
961  for  1937,  and  1022  for  1936. 

The  Commissioner  discusses  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  the  teachers  col¬ 
lege  faculties  at  some  length.  “Our 
present  endeavor  is  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  holding  the  master’s  degree  and  in¬ 
crease  the  number  holding  the  doctor’s 
degree,”  he  notes. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  education 
the  development  of  somewhat  general¬ 
ized  “Type  B”  vocational  courses  at 
Toms  River  and  the  home  economics 
program  at  Stanley  Holmes  village  in 
Atlantic  City  are  mentioned  as  out¬ 
standing.  The  Elizabeth  and  Bayonne 
technical  high  schools  are  cited  as  recent 
additions  to  the  field. 

The  financial  and  statistical  report 
shows  little  that  is  startling.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  data  on  transportation  and 
tuition  expenditures  in  the  state  should 
prove  of  value  if  continued.  It  appears 
that  89,675  New  Jersey  pupils  are 
“taken  for  a  ride”  each  morning  before 
they  get  to  school.  It  costs  nearly  two 
and  a  half  millions  to  get  them  to  school 
and  home  again. 


CTI 
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OwpmtInK  In  thv  Soviet  Union  with  Intoiirirt 


‘Stories  of  New  Jersey" - 

(Just  off  the  Press  in  Book  Form) 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION 
OF  TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

Sole  Distributors 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Also  specialists  in  Library,  Textbook  and 
Magazine  Bindings  of  all  types. 
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"For  Men  Must  Cook 

And  Girls  Must  Work ' 


HELEN  C.  BREARLEY 

Princeton 

INCREASING  employment  of  married 
women  tends  to  bring  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  closer  together.. 
In  the  preceding  article  of  this  series 
we  saw  that  more  vocational  education 
for  girls,  and  more  mechanical  train¬ 
ing  are  implicit  in  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  girls  will  be  working  wives. 

Today  we  note  that  it  is  becoming 
more  important  that  boys  be  given  some 
of  the  domestic  arts  usually  given  to 
the  girls.  We  also  find  that  girls 
need  more  training  as  consumers  than 
is  normally  given,  and  greater  emphasis 
upon  speed  and  efficiency  than  upon 
some  of  the  more  elaborate  processes 
now  emphasized  in  cooking  and  sewing 
classes. 

More  and  more  of  the  boys  now  in 
school  will  be  married  to  girls  who 
will  continue  their  jobs  after  marriage. 
For  many  of  these  young  couples,  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  will  force  this — it  will 
be  a  condition  upon  which  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  based.  Others  will  feel  that 
their  wives  will  be  better  companions, 
more  interesting,  if  they  continue  to 
maintain  the  outside  interests  which 
their  jobs  demand. 

But  a  working  wife  implies  a  co¬ 
operating  husband.  Out  of  652  work¬ 
ing  wives  studied  by  Miss  LaFollette, 
I  seventy  per  cent  reported  an  apprecia- 

Itive  husband  willing -to  help  with  the 
housework  second  only  to  good  health 
in  making  their  dual  job  possible. 


It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  that 
the  schools  should  look  at  this  situa¬ 
tion  realistically  and  see  that  some  of 
these  future  husbands  become  domestic 
assets,  rather  than  liabilities.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  to  boys  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  the  schools.  A  few 
years  ago  a  boy  in  a  cooking  class  could 
always  get  his  picture  in  the  paper. 
Now  whole  classes  of  boys  beg  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  prepare  and  serve  whole 
meals. 

The  schools  are  also  recognizing  the  . 
change  in  the  domestic  arts  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  The  home-made  dress,  the 
home-baked  bread,  and  the  summer 
canning  season  are  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  rarity.  It  is  more  important 
for  most  women  to  know  how  to 
select  the  best  dress  in  a  store,  how 
to  evaluate  the  advertising  claims  of 
bread  companies,  and  how  to  interpret 
the  labels  on  canned  goods  than  it  is 
for  them  to  be  good  sewers,  bakers  or 
canners.  Hence  the  emphasis  in  the 
domestic  arts  work  is  shifting  steadily 
toward  consumer  education.  Text¬ 
books  in  this  field  are  appearing  and 
the  federal  government  is  producing  a 
vast  amount  of  material  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  schools. 

Especially  important  for  the  work¬ 
ing  wife  is  emphasis  upon  speed  and 
efficiency.  The  woman  who  comes 
home  from  the  shop  or  office  at  five 
o’clock  must  know  how  to  get  a  good 
dinner  In  a  brief  time,  taking  advantage 
of  every  “short  cut”  which  is  available. 
The  school  must  give  some  attention 


to  this  in  planning  its  domestic  science 
work. 

Finally,  the  school  should  familiarize 
its  pupils  with  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  household  devices  that  are 
available.  Frequently  the  money  which 
the  working  wife  earns  makes  owner¬ 
ship  of  these  devices  possible,  as  well 
as  necessary.  The  school  equipment 
in  stoves,  refrigerators,  dish  washers, 
and  so  forth,  should  be  kept  up  to  date 
in  the  same  way  that  its  typewriters, 
adding  machines,  and  office  training 
equipment  are,  by  continuous  trade-in. 

The  working  wife  Is  here  to  stay. 
Every  day  she  becomes  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  our  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  schools  cannot  afford  to 


VWhen  sickness  or  accident  confine  you 
to  hospital  or  home — then  misfortune’s 


worst  “bogey  man”,  WORRY,  disturbs  your 
peace  of  mind.  Unless,  of  course,  you  ap¬ 
ply  TPU’s  cure — then  WORRY  doesn’t 
have  a  chance. 

Best  TPU  “worry  cure” — the  Peerless 
Certificate — pays  liberal  benefits  when  your 
regular  income  stops.  Cost  is  only  a  few 
cents  a  day  for  this  “year  ’round”  protec¬ 
tion.  Or  perhaps  some  other  TPU  Certifi¬ 
cate  (costing  from  $6  to  $30)  may  fit  your 
needs  and  income  better. 


•  Over  27,000  wise  teachers  secure  permanent 
peace  of  mind  with  TPU.  We’ll  tell  you  why; 
— mail  coupon. 


1  "  • 

Number  Practice  in  Child  Life 


The  majority  of  children  require  additional  practice  beyond  that 
provided  in  any  good  and  modern  arithmetic  text  to  ( 1 )  afford  addi¬ 
tional  materials  to  fix  arithmetical  concepts,  and  (2)  to  provide 
additional  graded  practice  and  systematic  testing  to  maintain  and 
Improve  skills. 

An  Improved  Type  of  Arithmetic  Workbook 

Number  Practice  in  Child  Life  provides,  for  the  child,  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  required  to  develop  concepts  and  improve  skills.  These  arith¬ 
metic  workbooks  in  use  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  preparation  of 
additional  materials  of  this  type  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Now  Available — Workbooks  for  Grades  Three  and  Four.  The 
books  for  Grades  Five  and  Six  will  be  available  very  soon. 


Clip  and  mail  this  portion  of  this  advertisement;  attach  your  name,  Snide, 
school  district,  address,  and  we  will  send  a  free  copy  of  Number  Practice 
in  Child  Life  for  your  grade. 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76  Ninth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ignore  her  and  pretend  that  all  children 
have  mothers  at  home  all  day,  that 
the  girls  now  in  school  will  work  only 
up  to  marriage,  or  that  the  boys  now 
in  school  can  look  forward  to  full¬ 


time  wives.  The  schools  must  accept 
their  responsibilities  to  the  children  of 
part-time  mothers  and  must  adapt  their 
courses  to  both  the  vocational  and  do¬ 
mestic  implications  of  a  trend  which 
no  one  can  halt. 

(Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  fourth  and 
last  article  in  the  Review's  series  on  the 
effect  on  the  schools  of  the  increase  in 
working  mothers.  Mrs.  Helen  C. 
Brearley,  the  author,  is  chairman  of 
the  .Association's  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Progress.  The  series  of  four  is 
being  released  to  the  press  of  New 
Jersey.) 


Prepare  American  Youth  Today 

for  wise  citizenship  tomorrow 

BUILDING  AMERICA 

a  photographic  magazint  of  modtrn  probfemi 
Prepared  by  Staff  Member*  of 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  CURRICULUM  STUDY 

Jamee  E.  Mendenhall,  Editor 


AVIATION 

CRIME 

FUEL 

WOMEN 

TAXES 

LUMBER 

BUSINESS 

CIVIL 

LIBERTIES 

25 

other 
titles  also 
available 

Classroom 
quantities 
as  low  as 
1  5e  ea.  ■ 


Building  America  it  •  pioneer 

publication  in  “placirw  the  frjnh 
•tuff  of  life  in  schools  for  study'’^ 
ft  series  of  study  units  presenting 
significant  aspects  of  Amencan  sociaL 

economic  ana  cultural  life.  Elach  unit 

ft  highly  informative  visualization 

of  tl^  neld,  its  problems,  achieve- 
menu,  shortcomings,  and  possibili¬ 
ties.  Building  America  6u  into 
and  enriches  Social  Studv  uniu.  is 
a  valuable  reference,  and  furnishes 
objective  studies  and  facts  relative 
to  human  welfare  and  betterment. 
Invaluable  as  basic  or  complemen¬ 
tary  material  in  many  fields  of  study 
from  the  fifth  grade  on  through 
ci^iege.  A  currictilum.  new  in  method 
and  content,  conforming  to  highest 
educational  standards. 

Single  copies,  postpaid,  each  30c. 
Year  subscription  (8  uniu),  ppd.  $2. 
Multiple  subtcri|Hions  to  one  address 
as  low  as  $1.25e  each. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 

DESCRIPTIVE  BROCHURE 

pving  titles,  curriculum  areas,  prices. 


PICTURE  SCRIPTS 

Reading  Practice  Material 

FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
In  Early  Elementary  Grades 

Ed'ted  and  Oevc/oped  by 
Staff  Members  of  Lincoln  School, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


DON  T  W  AJH 
MV  EARS 

HOW  TO 
MAKE  TO'I'S 

THE  COAST 
GUARD 

trains  of 

LONG  AGO 

EXPERIMENT 

BOOK 

and  24 
other  titles 


Al  OfTSTAIDtIlO  CONTtllVTIOII 

TOVMO  SiWESSFUL  TEACHIlia 

The  Picture  Script  Series  with  all 
the  rich  value  the  Lincoln  school 
background  implies,  providies  a 
wealth  of  helpful  material  on  sub- 
jccU  of  interest  to  children. 

Stories  are  dear.fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  contain  those  elemenU  which  ap¬ 
peal  most  to  cKildren — tNanor,  ac¬ 
tion,  suspense  and  satisf3ring  outcome. 
Picture  Scripts,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  bave  simple  vocabulary<on- 
trolled  text;  are  invaluable  for  en¬ 
riching  the  theme  of  a  unit  or  pro* 
iect,  and  may  be  used  sa  basic  text, 
as  remedial  readers,  or  as  visual 
educational  matcriaL 
The  exceptionally  well  rounded  pro- 
ipam  of  30  titles  published  includes 

Social  studies.  Science  and  Literature. 

Single  copies,  ppd.,  each  tSc. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 

DESCRIPTIVE  BROCHURE 

giving  titles,  curriculum  areas,  prices. 


E.  M.  HALE  AND  COMPANY 

EducotionsI  PubiiiKers  Milwaukee 


Tax  Revision  Commission 
Offers  6-Point  Program 


State  Money  To  Schools 
On  Basis  of  Enrollment 

The  program  of  the  Tax  Law  Re¬ 
vision  Commission  is  designed  to 
procure  an  equitable  assessment  of  all 
tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  to  utilize  a  form  of  taxation  for 
retail  business  now  in  use  for  other 
functions,  and  to  relieve  such  business 
of  all  other  types  of  taxes  except  local 
real  property  tax.  The  plan  makes  it 
the  function  of  the  State  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment  to  control  the  assessments  and  to 
collect  the  taxes  on  all  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  tangible  and  intangible,  and  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reduce  present  taxes  on  real  prop¬ 
erty.  The  general  outline  of  the  plan 
is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  All  personal  property  taxes  will 
be  levied  and  collected  by  the  State  Tax 
Department  thus  insuring  uniformity 
in  assessment  and  collection  with  the 
exception  of  the  bank  stock  tax. 

(2)  Continue  the  present  tax  on 
tangible  personal  property  for  all  busi¬ 
ness  other  than  retail  at  a  fixed  flat 
rate.  I'his  flat  rate  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  but  will  be  less  than  one-half 
of  the  present  average  tax  rate  which 
is  more  than  4 14%. 

(3)  Elxemption  of  intangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  employed  in  business  in 
this  State  and  in  place  thereof  tax  that 
part  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  all 
such  business  organizations  which  is 
used  in  New  Jersey  at  one  mill  instead 
of  the  present  tax  with  rates  that  aver¬ 
age  over  4*4 %• 

(4)  Continue  the  present  tax  on  in¬ 
tangible  personal  property  of  individu¬ 
als  omitting  all  exemptions  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  but  reduce  the  present 
average  rate  of  over  4>^%  to  one  mill. 
Each  individual  will  be  required  to  file 
a  return  with  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioner  showing  his  present  worth. 
Every  individual  will  be  allowed  an  ex¬ 
emption  of  $10,000.00  and  the  balance 
will  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  one  mill. 

(5)  Exemption  of  tangible  and  in¬ 
tangible  personal  property  including 
fixtures,  equipment,  stock  in  trade,  and 
accounts  receivable  of  every  retail 
business  and  in  place  thereof  the  retail 
business  will  pay  a  tax  on  the  annual 
gross  receipts  at  a  rate  of  three  per 
cent.  Such  retail  businesses  are  now 
subject  to  taxation  at  the  local  rates  of 
taxation,  the  average  of  which  for  the 
State  exceeds  4j4%.  The  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  tax  is  a  form  of  taxation  now 
utilized  by  the  State. 


(6)  Hank  stock  and  insurance  taxes 
are  to  be  collected  as  now  provided  by 
law  except  that  insurance  taxes  will  be 
assessed  by  the  State  I'ax  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  gross  receipts  tax  on  public 
utilities  will  be  made  5%  of  the  gross 
receipts  instead  of  the  average  tax  rate 
for  the  State. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  program  will 
yield  approximately  $60,000,000.00. 

Reduction  of  Real  Estate  Taxes 

To  insure  that  all  money  collected 
shall  be  applied  directly  to  the  relief  of 
real  estate,  it  is  provided  that  no  mu¬ 
nicipal  or  school  budget  shall  carry  op¬ 
erating  expenses  in  excess  of  the  budget 
of  the  year  1938  (excluding  fixed 
charges  such  as  debt  service)  plus  five 
per  cent.  This  five  per  cent  is  not  to 
be  cumulative.  If  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  budget  in  an  amount  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  per  cent  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  a  referendum.  In  the 
case  of  school  districts,  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  base  budget  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  based  upon  any  increase  in  the 
school  enrollment  over  the  enrollment 
of  the  preceding  year  before  the  five 
per  cent  is  applied.  This  provision 
does  not  apply  to  districts  which  operate 
under  Chapter  7  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes.  County  budgets  may  not  be  in¬ 
creased  more  than  three  per  cent 
without  a  referendum. 

Distributian  af  the  Maneys 

1.  To  prevent  loss  to  municipalities 
there  shall  be  set  aside  the  first  year 
approximately  twenty  million  dollars 
which  will  be  distributed  to  all  munici¬ 
palities.  Each  municipality  shall  receive 
an  amount  sufficient  to  make  good  the 
loss  sustained  by  it  through  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  ratables  due  to  their  removal  for 
State  assessment.  This  amount  annu¬ 
ally  thereafter  will  be  reduced  by  one- 
tenth. 

2.  Twenty  million  dollars  is  to  be 
distributed  to  the  several  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State  on  the  basis  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the 
State  School  Tax.  All  other  funds 
such  as  the  State  School  Fund  and  Sur¬ 
plus  Revenue  Fund  are  to  be  distribu¬ 
ted  as  now  provided  by  law.  This 
provision  will  result  in  direct  relief  of 
$2.90  per  thousand  on  real  estate  taxa¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  revenue 
as  augmented  after  the  first  year  by 
the  amounts  deducted  from  the  munici¬ 
pal  aid  fund  is  to  be  divided  into  thirds 
and  to  be  distributed  to  the  taxing  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  following  bases; 
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(a)  One-third  to  be  distributed  to 
the  municipalities  in  the  ratio  which 
the  total  real  estate  ratables  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  bears  to  the  total  real  estate 
ratables  of  the  State. 

(b)  One-third  to  be  distributed  to 
the  municipalities  in  the  ratio  which 
the  total  operating  municipal  budget  of 
the  previous  year  excluding  debt  serv¬ 
ice  bears  to  the  total  of  such  budgets 
for  the  State. 

(c)  One-third  to  be  distributed  to 
the  school  districts  in  the  ratio  which 
the  total  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  school  district  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  in  the 
State. 

Distributions  made  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  (3)  will  provide  a  means 
for  bringing  about  a  further  reduction 
in  local  real  estate  taxes. 

Other  Provisions 

1 .  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  twenty 
million  dollars  originally  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  reimbursing  municipali¬ 
ties  from  loss  on  account  of  personal 
property  taxes  will  be  applied  to  the 
distributions  under  (3),  all  of  which 
contribute  to  the  further  reduction  of 
real  estate  taxes. 

2.  There  are  included  in  the  plan 
methods  of  improving  both  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  the  collection  of  taxes  on  real 
property  in  the  various  taxing  districts. 


Lincoln’s  Birthday 

Will  be  Celebrated 

On  a  Monday 

IVriiiitting  an  extra  •MonK"  week-end.  to 
enjoy  the  Boardwalk,  the  rolling  aea.  numer¬ 
ous  entertainment  features,  as  well  as  all 
outdiH>r  sports  and  indoor  ice-skating  with 
('hampionship  hookey  in  the  Auditorium. 

Three  d&ys  In 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

at  the 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

with  its  open  and  enclosed  sun  deoas;  ex¬ 
tensive  lobbies;  delightful  guest  rooms  and 
unusual  cuisine,  will  fortify  you  against  the 
rigors  of  Winter,  yet  to  come. 

Complete  health  bath  department. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  illustrated  liter¬ 
ature.  along  with  our  economical  Winter 
rate  s<‘heduie. 


DENNIS 


On  the  Ocean  S  Blocks  from 

at  Michigan  Are.  Union  Station 

and  Coneention  Hall 
WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


Trentoniana 


The  1939  Legislature  is,  as  this 
Review  goes  to  press,  mainly 
concerned  with  relief.  Several  school 
bills  have  been  introduced,  however, 
including  one  to  provide  a  special  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1,997,999.77  out  of 
general  state  funds  to  maintain  the 
“three  cents  a  day”  level  in  all  coun¬ 
ties.  The  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Association  held  a  meeting  in 
Trenton  on  January  13  to  discuss  care¬ 
fully  the  proposals  of  the  Tax  Revision 
Commission  w'hich  are  summarized 
clsew’here  in  this  issue. 

Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  Gloucester 
Senator,  will  preside  over  the  Senate 
this  year,  with  Arthur  F.  Foran  as 
majority  leader.  Herbert  J.  Pascoe, 
of  Union  County,  w’as  reelected  speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  w’ith  Roscoe  P.  Mc- 
Clave  of  Bergen  as  majority  Uader. 
Edward  P.  Stout  of  Hudson  is  minor¬ 
ity  leader  in  the  Senate,  and  Fred  VV. 
DeVoe  of  Middlesex  is  minority  leader 
in  the  Assembly. 

Among  the  important  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  are:  Education,  Senators 
Driscoll.  Camden,  chairman;  Zink. 
Essex ;  Powell,  Burlington,  and  Bow¬ 
ers,  Somerset.  Appropriations,  Sen¬ 
ators  Loizeaux,  Union,  chairman  ;  Van 
Winkle,  Bergen  ;  Zink,  Essex  ;  Stanger, 
Cumberland ;  and  Dolan,  Sussex. 
Taxation,  Senators  V\an  Winkle, 
Bergen,  chairman;  Stanger,  Cumber¬ 
land;  Taggart,  Atlantic;  and  Stout, 
Hudson. 

Important  Assembly  committees  in¬ 
clude:  Education,  Assemblymen 

Sanford,  Essex,  chairman;  Smith,  Ber¬ 
gen  ;  Doremus,  Passaic ;  Stokes,  Bur¬ 
lington;  and  Maloney,  Hudson.  Ap¬ 
propriations,  Assemblymen  Palese, 
Camden,  chairman ;  Hand,  Essex ; 
Freund,  Bergen;  Kerner,  Union;  and 
Artaserse,  Hudson.  Taxation,  Ca- 
vicchia,  Essex,  chairman ;  Herbert, 
Monmouth;  Bogle,  Bergen;  H.  A. 
Willson,  Camden;  and  Ward,  Mercer. 

Early  among  the  school  bills  introduced 
were  the  following: 

Senate  6  (Foran) — to  appropriate 
$1,997,999.77  out  of  the  general  state  funds 
of  the  state  to  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the 
State  School  Tax  for  apportionment  to 
school  districts.  (Education.) 

Senate  38  and  39  (Stanger) — to  ex¬ 
clude  certain  school  districts  from  the 
provisions  of  laws  passed  last  year  regu¬ 
lating  the  personnel  of  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  consolidated  school  districts.  Passed 
in  Senate. 

.Assembly  9  (McDermott) — to  eliminate 
the  provision  that  there  shall  be  only  three 
annual  extensions  of  contracts  for  the 
transportation  of  school  pupils.  (Educa¬ 
tion.) 

Assembly  17  (Palese) — to  provide  that 
county  superintendents  shall  apportion  state 
school  monies  in  regional  school  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  initial  year  of  func¬ 
tioning  rather  than  the  last  previous  year. 


FREE 

far  Yawn*  €:iass 


THIS  HEALTH  PROJECT 
PROMOTES  BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 


CONTAINS;  1.  Teacher’s  Manual  on 
Colds.  2.  Pupils'  Letter-Writing  Proj¬ 
ect  Sheets.  3.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Drops  for  each  pupil. 

Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives 
in  clear,  interesting  language  the  latest 
medical  facts  about  colds  and  coughs 
(32  pages).  The  little  book  also  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations. 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Letter- 
j  Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
I  pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how 
!  to  write  a  composition  about  colds  and 
their  prevention. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops — one  for  each  child — will 
also  be  sent  to  you. 

The  coupon  will  bring  jrou  the  entire 
Project  FREE.  Mail  it  today. 


Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
PiesM  send  me  free  complete  Health  Project  in. 
clu^na  booklet  "War  on  Colds".  Pupib'  Letter- 
Writias  Project  Sheets  and  samples  of  Smith 
Brothers  Couah  Drops.  I  aarce  to  use  the  material 
in  my  classroom.  I  teach . pupils.  N-8 

Name^ _  _ 

Adt/rtss _ 
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EDUCATORS 

MUTUAL  A.  &  H.  ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

417  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia 
3.043  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh 


Moore  Reaffirms  Obligation  of  State 
To  Teachers'  Pension,  Annuity  Fund 


EDUCATORS  PROTECTION 

Is  Like  a  Good  Winter  Coat 

Like  that  new  winter  coat,  Educators 
is  a  tangible,  practical  purchase.  It 
protects  your  income  from  the  sick¬ 
nesses,  accidents,  and  quarantines  with 
which  winter  constantly  threatens  you. 
It  enables  you  to  enjoy  winter’s  plea¬ 
sures  in  the  knowledge  that  you’ll  have 
help  in  meeting  possible  doctor,  drug, 
and  hospital  bills.  It  provides  a  special 
hospital  benefit  .  .  .  which  makes  it  com¬ 
pletely  up-to-the-minute.  And  provides 
against  the  countless  disabilities  which 
■don’t  require  hospitalization.  You’ll  be 
proud  to  be  Educators-protected. 

For  as  little  as  $15  to  $30  you  can 
cloak  yourself  in  Educators  security, 
which  entitles  you  to  weekly  benefits 
in  case  of 

*  Sickness 

*  Accident 

*  Hospitalization^ 

*  Quarantine 

^Educators  pays  50%  extra  benefits 
for  8  to  16  weeks  of  hospitalization — 
up  to  $37.50  per  week. 

Face  the  rest  of  winter  unafraid. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Governor  Moore’s  message  to  the 
Legislature  at  its  opening  session  Janu¬ 
ary  10  included  in  its  references  to 
education,  several  paragraphs  on  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
and  the  State’s  obligation  to  maintain 
“the  integrity  of  this  fund  so  far  as  its 
own  contributions  are  concerned”.  His 
full  comment  follows. 

“The  annual  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  sets  forth  a  whole¬ 
some  educational  philosophy  in  training 
for  citizenship.  The  emphasis  placed 
upon  character  training  in  our  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  the  trend  in  curricula 
changes  and  the  greater  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  vocational  and  health  edu¬ 
cation  are  especially  significant. 

“From  this  report  it  appears  that  we 
are  not  only  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  but  that  our  needs  for  me¬ 
chanics  in  the  newer  types  of  industry 
will  grow  more  acute.  One  of  the  most 
promising  things  we  can  undertake  in 
the  public  educational  field  is  the  quick 


development  of  a  system  of  apprentice 
education. 

“I  have  looked  with  concern  upon  the 
apparent  misunderstandings  that  have 
arisen  recently  with  respect  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  and  required  reserves  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  and  the 
necessity  which  the  Legislature  has 
seen  for  making  available  some  of  these 
reserves  for  relief  purposes  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure.  The  state  is  solemnly 
obligated  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
this  fund  so  far  as  its  own  contributions 
are  concerned. 

“I  am  sure  the  educational  forces 
ask  nothing  more  than  that  and  that 
they  ask  it  as  a  matter  of  simple  pro¬ 
tection  and  contractual  faith.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  should  want  to  know  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  fund  established  for 
their  own  particular  protection  and 
that  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  fur¬ 
ther  actuarial  studies  made  so  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  needs  of  the  fund 
mav  be  known.” 


New  Thoughts  from  New  Books 


FORREST  A.  IRWIN 

{Continued  from  Page  141) 
think,  be  in  harmony  with  the  sociology 
of  learning.  It  utilizes  the  larger  sit¬ 
uation  in  producing  the  desirable  be¬ 
havior,  respect  for  the  rules  of  the 
game,  attitudes  toward  results,  and 
cooperation  with  fellow  members  of 
any  group  situation.  The  teacher  is 
regarded  as  a  member,  “and  the  most 
mature  and  influential  member,”  of 
such  a  school  group. 

Dr.  Dewey’s  brief  chapter  on  the 
nature  of  freedom  should  be  regarded 
as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  social  control.  The  two 
must  be  considered  together  as  aspects 
or  phases  of  one  concept.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  both  of  these,  social  control 
and  freedom,  to  modern  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  is  peculiarly  fitting  and  direct. 
The  responsibility  of  the  modern  sec¬ 
ondary  school  for  pupil  self-discipline 
and  the  intelligent  use  of  freedom  has 
vastly  increased  in  recent  decades,  and 
adolescence  is  the  most  effective  period 
for  such  experience. 

In  relating  discipline  to  experience 
(and  the  clarification  of  the  meaning 
of  experience  is  one  of  the  merits  of 
the  book)  it  seems  best  to  let  Dr. 
Dewey  speak  for  himself.  “There  is 
no  discipline  in  the  world  so  severe  as 
the  discipline  of  experience  subjected 
to  the  tests  of  intelligent  development 
and  direction.  Hence,  the  only  ground 
I  can  see  for  even  a  temporary  reaction 


against  the  standards,  aims,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  newer  education  is  the  failure 
of  educators  who  professedly  adopt 
them  to  be  faithful  to  them  in  prac¬ 
tice.  As  I  have  emphasized  more  than 
once,  the  road  of  the  new  education 
is  not  an  easier  one  to  follow  than  the 
old  road  but  a  more  strenuous  and  dif¬ 
ficult  one.” 

The  particular  contribution  of  the 
book  is  in  further  clarification  of  the 
nature  of  experience  and  of  education, 
and  the  author’s  position  with  respect 
to  both. 

11.  Wrinkle,  William  L. — ^The  New 
High  School  in  the  Making: 
The  Philosophy  and  Practice  of 
a  Modernized  Secondary  School. 
American  Book  Company,  1938. 

The  value  of  this  book  to  me  per¬ 
sonally  has  been,  not  so  much  to  in¬ 
fluence  my  conception  of  what  the  mod- 
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cm  secondary  school  should  be,  but 
to  show  how  and  to  what  extent  a  par¬ 
ticular  school  has  been  able  to  trans¬ 
late  progressive  theory  into  concrete 
practice.  But  even  perfect  success  in 
doing  this  is  important  with  respect 
to  the  results  only  when  the  philosophy 
or  theory  upon  which  the  practice  is 
built  is  sound. 

This  book  recognizes  that  the  most 
important  phase  of  the  present  prob¬ 
lem  of  secondary  education  is  that  of 
obtaining  teachers  and  administrators 
adequate  to  the  imperative  needs.  Con¬ 
ventional  schools  are  kept  conventional 
by  conventional  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  hope  for  the  future  lies 
in  people  that  are  professionally  edu¬ 
cated  and  competently  prepared  to 
build  the  new  school  according  to  the 
best  thinking  and  experience  to  date. 

The  final  plea  to  free  the  high  school 
from  all  those  restrictions,  especially 
that  of  college  domination,  that  would 
hinder  it  from  coming  into  its  own, 
is  very  pertinent. 

III.  Englehardt,  Fred,  and  Overn, 
Alfred  V. — Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  :  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices.  Appleton-Century  Com¬ 
pany,  1937. 

Although  this  book  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  over  a  year,  it  is  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  this  list. 

This  work  has  the  advantage  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  students  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  a  rather  comprehensive  view  of 
this  changing  institution.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  represented  in  its  authorship  is 
sound  and  convincing.  The  treatment 
covers  many  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  subject.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  writer  the  omission 
of  any  direct  treatment  of  the  secondary 
school  pupil  renders  the  work  incom¬ 
plete  as  a  course  in  principles  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education. 

Even  the  new  student  of  this  area  of 
our  educational  system  should  come 
to  understand  much  of  the  historical 
background,  contemporary  secondary 
educational  practice  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  recent  trends,  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  change,  relationship  of  secondary 
education  to  elementary  education  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  higher  education 
on  the  other,  curriculum  trends  and 
practices,  and  community  relationships. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  authors  give 
their  major  attention  to  what  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  central  problem  of 
secondary  education  today, — the  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  and  the  curriculum. 
Although  the  subject  matter  categories 
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are  conventional,  the  treatment  recog¬ 
nizes  the  growing  agitation,  and  even 
demand  in  some  quarters,  for  serious 
consideration  of  new  categories  design¬ 
ed  to  promote  integration  and  better 
understanding  of  the  modern  world. 

This  book  is  recommended  as  a  sound 
and  constructive,  and  even  mildly  crit¬ 
ical,  treatment  of  modern  secondary 
education. 

The  following  should  be  listed  as 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  in  in¬ 
creasing  one’s  understanding  of  the 
present  status  of  secondary  education : 

1.  The  recent  publications  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  National 
Education  Association: 

a.  The  U  nique  Function  of  Educa¬ 
tion  IN  American  Democracy, 


b.  The  Structure  and  Administration 
OF  Education  in  American  Democ¬ 
racy, 

c.  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  .Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy. 

2.  Dewey,  John — Logic:  The  Theory  of 
Inquiry.  Henry  Holt,  1938. 

This  book  is  included  here  because  it 
deals,  as  its  title  indicates,  with  sound 
inquiry.  This  subject  treated  with  its 
philosophical  implications  is  one  of 
the  great  needs  in  educational  tech¬ 
niques  and  thinking,  especially  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  solution 
of  educational  problems.  The  book  is 
a  classic  in  its  field. 

3.  Youth  Education  Today.  Sixteenth 
Yearbook,  .American  .Association  of 
School  .Administration,  1938. 

4.  Laine,  Elizabeth — Motion  Pictures  and 
Radio:  Modern  Techniques  for  Educa¬ 
tion.  McGraw-Hill,  1938. 


When 

should  I  get  a  LOAN? 


You  are  planning  to  get  a  loan?  Don't  bor¬ 
row  unless  you  are  sure  that  a  loan  will 
help  you  to  better  vourself,  will  help  you 
to  get  out  of  a  difficulty— not  get  you  in 
deeper.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when  a 
loan  must  be  had  to  pay  urgent  debts,  pro¬ 
tect  health,  or  meet  an  emergency. 

Borrow  promptly  and  privately 

When  a  loan  will  serve  the  borrow’er  use¬ 
fully,  Household  Finance  lends  up  to  $3CX). 
You  need  no  security  to  borrow  from  House¬ 
hold.  You  merely  sign  a  promissory  note. 
No  credit  inquiries  are  made  of  friends  or 
relatives.  You  get  your  loan  promptly, pri¬ 
vately,  and  without  em.karrassment.  Re¬ 
payment  of  your  loan  mav  be  made  in  10 
to  15  convenient  monthly  installments. 

You  can  make  the  simple  arrangements 
for  your  loan  at  the  office  nearest  you.  Or 
you  can  borrow  by  mail.  The  coupon  be¬ 
low  will  bring  you  complete  information. 

Thousands  learn 
money  management 

Household  Finance  urges  borrowers  to 
practice  budgeting  and  careful  buying.  Its 
helpful  booklets  on  monev  management 
and  better  buymanship  have  shown  thou¬ 
sands  how  to  get  more  from  their  incomes. 
Hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges  use  these 


publications  as  texts.  You  may  obtain 
copies  at  your  liKal  Household  Finance 
branch.  Or  ask  for  information  about  the 
Household  Library  of  Consumer  Education 
on  the  margin  of  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  to  nearest  office. 


Locally  Managed  Household  Finance 
Offices  in  1 1  Sew  Jersey  Cities 

Camdbn — 4th  FI.,  BroadwaV'Scevens  Bldg., 
Camden  7^40  License  No.  641 

8th  Root.,  W.  Jersey  Tr.  Bldg. 

Camden  7030  License  No.  642 

ELiZAaeTN — 7th  Floor,  Albender  Bldg.. 

Elizal^h  3-4343  License  No.  687 

Hackensack — 6th  R.,  Peoples  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

Hackensack  2-3648  License  No.  6S6 

Jessey  City — 5th  R.,  jersey  Journal  Bldg., 
Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132  License  No.  643 

Newakk — 4th  Roor,  Nat'l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412  License  No.  289 

Okanoe — 2nd  Roor,  Main  Day  Bldg., 
(>ange  5-2131  License  No.  679 

Passaic — 6th  R.,  Passaic  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Passaic  2-8818  License  No.  6^ 

pATiaaoN — 3rd  R.,  Paterson  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220  License  No.  659 

Pbkth  Amboy — 6th  Roor,  Perth  Amboy 

National  Bank  Bldg. 

Perth  Amboy  4-34^  License  No.  691 

Tbenton — 5th  R.,  Trenton  Trust  Co.  Bldg., 
28  W.  State.  Trenton  5158  License  No.  660 
Union  City — 2nd  Roor,  726  Bergenline  Ave. 

Palisade  6-2146  License  No.  700 

Household's  monthly  rate  set  hy  the  Net*/  jersey 
lau'  ts  2  yiJi  on  unpaid  balances  only 
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Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(Sec  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure  "The  Special  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Loan  Plan  for  School  Teachers."  I  understand  this  re¬ 
quest  placet  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

CitT _ _ _ _ Stott - - - 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  $ - - - Amount  of  SoJory  $ . — 
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The  Review's  Forum 

"Upon  My  Word!" 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  ought  to  be  correcting  papers,  and 
I  shall  be  when  I  have  finished  this 
letter;  but  I  have  to  take  time  out  to 
comment  on  the  article  called  “Class¬ 
room  Wanderlust”  on  pages  128  and 
129  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  for  January. 

Upon  my  word!  Is  the  whole  body 
of  classroom  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  expected  to  sit 
up  and  marvel  at  the  astonishing  things 
here  revealed — at  long  last! — by  an 
Educator?  Haven’t  we  been  saying 
them  ourselves,  over  and  over  again, 
with  growing  concern,  for  the  last  ten 
years?  And  has  anybody  listened  to  us? 
We  were  unprogressive  old  fogies,  hold¬ 
ing  hack  the  wheels  of  progress,  trying 


to  prevent  the  sacred  spirit 
of  childhood  from  attaining 
its  full  development!  Facts 
were  to  be  kept  in  encyclo¬ 
pedias  and  reference  books — 
never  by  any  chance  in  a 
human  head,  where  they  could  be 
used  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  art 
of  spelling  common  words  correctly 
or  even  recognizably  was  to  be  some¬ 
how  absorbed  without  ever  actually 
being  taught.  Any  pupil  who  could  sit 
still  for  five  minutes  at  a  stretch  was  in 
a  parlous  state  and  ought  to  be  psycho¬ 
analyzed.  The  more  he  squirmed  and 
wiggled,  the  more  of  a  genius  he  was. 

The  teacher  should,  of  course,  have 
a  master’s  degree — but  woe  unto  the 
teacher  who  got  so  much  pleasure  out 
of  knowing  a  thing  that  she  wanted  to 
teach  it,  in  simpler  form,  to  her  pupils! 
That  was  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  teach¬ 
er  wasn’t  supposed  to  make  her  own 
presence  felt  in  the  classroom ;  she  was 


just  to  stick  around  and  somehow  keep 
the  roof  on  w’hile  the  pupils  expressed 
their  personality  in  “activities”.  Of 
course  her  master’s  degree  did  not  have 
to  represent  increased  knowledge  of  her 
subject ;  a  really  progressive  teacher  of 
English,  for  example,  would  take 
courses,  not  in  English,  but  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  so  that  she  would  know  exactly 
how  to  teach  all  the  phases  of  her  sub¬ 
ject  that  she  had  never  had  time  to 
learn. 

How  did  we  get  into  this  state  which 
one  Educator  has  finally  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  analyze  and  find  somewhat  less 
than  perfect?  It  was  the  Educators 
who  dropped  us  into  the  pit ;  if  they 
can  succeed  in  hauling  us  out  .again,  let 
them  not  wonder  if  our  gratitude  is 
tempered  by  the  ccnsider.ation  that  we 
were  pushed  in  against  our  will.  Yet  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  partly  to 
blame.  Somehow,  during  the  last  two 
decades,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  hypnotized  into  a  belief  that  ten 
thousand  Educators  (or  however  many 
there  are)  can’t  be  wrong,  especially  if 
they  have  written  books,  and  that  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  experienced 
classroom  teachers  can’t  be  right,  how¬ 
ever  earnestly  they  have  worked  with 
actual  children. 

It  is  encouraging  to  realize  that 
there  is  some  hope  of  our  having  the 
Educators  as  our  allies  in  our  efforts 
to  make  a  public  school  education  mean 
something  tangible  in  its  basic  essen¬ 
tials.  The  imponderables,  always  the 
most  vital  element  in  education,  will 
have  a  chance  when  we  cease  to  con¬ 
fuse  them  with  the  definite,  measurable 
things  which  must  be  taught  and 
learned  consciously  if  they  are  to  be 
acquired  at  all. 

If  the  Educators  will  stay  with  us, 
we  can  make  some  real  progress  from 
now  on.  Or  can  we?  What  about 
the  ten  years  or  more  during  which 
their  precious  theories  have  been  ram¬ 
pant?  If  all  educational  theory  could 
be  brought,  at  a  word,  into  line  with 
what  are  now'  discovered  to  be  actual 
needs,  how  long  would  it  take  for 
the  change  to  become  apparent  in  the 
classroom  ?  The  same  number  of  years 
that  it  has  taken  to  indoctrinate  admin¬ 
istrators  with  the  theories  we  have  just 
been  discussing.  We  are  faced  with 
not  simply  one  class,  but  a  whole  school 
generation  that  knows  not  spelling.  By 
inexorable  reckoning,  it  will  be  ten 
years  or  more  before  a  high  school  in 
any  “progressive”  system  can  graduate 
a  class  of  pupils  who  have  learned  the 
thrye  R’s,  or  any  kindred  skills,  under 
the  aegis  of  Education. 

Even  this  graduation  of  literate,  or 
approximately  literate,  pupils  will  not 
mark  the  millennium. 

We  shall  not  be  within  even  hailing 
distance  of  the  millennium  until  the 
classroom  teacher,  whether  her  master’s 
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You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional 
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tlcpree  is  in  Education  or  in  her  own 
subject,  has  learned  in  her  teaching  to 
trust  the  flowers  of  conviction  that 
spring  from  the  rich  soil  of  her  actual 
experience.  Until  she  has  learned  to 
plant  a  few  new  seeds  now  and  then 


without  first  uprooting  all  the  hardy 
perennials,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we 
can  ever  make  any  progress  at  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hazel  B.  Poole, 
Newark. 


Poor  Conditions  for  Study  Found 
In  Homes;  School  Drops  Homework 


EVEiyN  KYSE 

East  Paterson 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  plan  your 
budget  while  the  radio  was  blar- 


with  the  slow  pupils  in  mind  rather 
than  the  other  pupils.  As  soon  as  the 
pupils  have  finished  their  assignments, 
they  are  permitted  to  do  research  work, 
manual  work  or  other  progressive  work. 


During  this  period,  the  teacher  spends 
her  time  with  the  pupils  who  are  not 
able  to  understand  the  work  by  them¬ 
selves.  She  helps  these  pupils  prepare 
their  next  day’s  assignment.  The  slower 
pupils  are  usually  given  enough  time 
to  finish  their  assignments  before  they 
leave,  therefore  they  have  no  work  to 
do  at  home. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  slower 
pupils  arc  more  ready  to  participate  in 
their  class  discussions  because  of  having 
been  given  help  and  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  assignment.  Many  of 
them  have  lost  their  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  because  of  taking  part  in  the  les- 
{Continued  on  Page  156) 


ing  or  while  someone  in  the  family  was 
entertaining  in  the  same  room?  Well! 
that  is  just  exactly  the  conditions  we 
found  existing  in  our  school.  After  a 
careful  survey,  we  found  that  many  of 
our  pupils  were  compelled  to  study 
under  very  adverse  conditions.  Some 
had  to  study  in  rooms  where  other 
members  of  the  family  were  carrying 
on  a  conversation  or  the  radio  was  blar¬ 
ing  away.  We  also  found  that  the 
pupils  were  made  to  study  in  any  room 
in  the  house.  The  survey  also  showed 
that  many  of  our  pupils  have  chores 
to  do  or  have  to  go  to  work  after 
school  hours,  and  therefore  they  must 
do  their  assignments  either  at  a  very 
late  hour  or  early  in  the  morning.  This 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  sleep. 

We  decided  that  our  pupils  were 
unable  to  prepare  their  lessons  in  the 
proper  manner,  therefore  often  not 
being  willing  to  take  part  in  the  lesson, 
or  .IS  w'e  noticed,  they  often  became 
discouraged  and  developed  an  inferi¬ 
ority  complex.  The  faculty  decided  to 
change  the  classroom  schedule,  so  as  to 
.  allow  pupils  to  do  their  .assignments 
during  school  hours. 

Many  different  progr.ams  were  in¬ 
vestigated  and  studied.  Finally  we  de¬ 
cided  that  none  of  these  would  fit  our 
plans.  The  faculty  met  and  planned 
a  new  schedule.  In  the  upper  grades, 
where  we  decided  to  start  the  experi¬ 
ment,  we  arranged  a  55-minute  period 
for  each  major  subject  in  pLace  of  our 
usual  30  minutes.  These  periods  are 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
is  the  time  devoted  to  checking  the  work 
of  the  previous  day.  This  check  is  made 
in  many  different  w.ays.  It  is  during 
the  first  part  that  the  teacher  is  able 
to  find  the  weaknesses  which  did  not 
become  evident  on  the  previous  day. 

The  middle  part  of  the  period  is 
devoted  to  discussion  or  reports  of  the 
committees  doing  research  work,  while 
the  last  part  of  the  period  plays  an 
important  part  in  our  experiment.  It 
is  during  the  last  part  of  the  period 
that  the  assignment  for  the  next  day 
is  made.  These  assignments  are  made 


Here’s  the  most  flexible  form  of 

(OltSlieil  CHEOIT 

FOR  TEACHERS 


One  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of  consumer  credit  is  a 
Personal  CREDIT  ACCOUNT.  And  teachers  espeaally  are 
invited  to  open  a  credit  account  at  Personal  Finance  Co. 

The  uses  of  a  CREDIT  ACCOUNT  are  os  varied  os  the  things 
for  which  you  need  money.  It  con  be  used  to  finance  a  used 
cor.  or  to  refinance  a  new  one.  Or  to  consolidate  bills, 
finance  dental  and  medical  core,  a  vacation,  a  fur  coot,  a 
special  study  course.  Or  you  con  draw  on  it  for  cash. 

Op  en  a  TinAonat  credit  accouivt 
today — without  any  charge 


It's  OS  simple  to 
may  open  your 


You  are  cordially  invited  to 
call,  phone,  or  write  for  fur¬ 
ther  information.  We'll  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciate  your  busi¬ 
ness.  See  local  telephone 
directory  for  nearest  office  ad- 
dress,or  apply  by  mail  to  us  at 

Room  305 

Trenton  Trust  Bldg. 

28  West  State  Street 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Trenton  6381 

Chtrgri  ttt  I'/lft  on  nnttid 
monthly  hslsnce. 

License  No.  103 


use  as  a  "charge  account"  at  a  store.  You 
credit  account  right  now-  -whether  or  not 
you  need  a  loon  or  financing.  Thei  yc.t 
may  draw  any  amount  up  to  S300.  at 
any  time  .  .  .  whether  or  no*  your  initial 
loan  is  paid  up  .  .  .  even  if  you've  made 
only  a  few  payments. 

Teachers  may  get  a  loon  on  a  personal 
note-  -without  co-makers,  cor,  stocks  or 
other  collateral.  No  indiscreet  inquiries  to 
embarrass  you.  A  year  or  longer  to  pay 
in  small  convenient  sums  —  and  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  suspended  during  summer 
months.  We'll  oppreciate  your  inquiry. 


FINANCE  COMPANY 
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Fidler  Announces  Association  Committees— 1938-39 


1939  Committees; 
Others  to  Follow 

PERCY  S.  Eichelberger,  Principal 
of  Collingswood  High  School,  is 
chairman  of  the  1938-39  Resolutions 
Committee.  The  membership  of  sev¬ 
eral  committees,  both  standing  and  spe¬ 
cial,  has  been  announced  by  President 
Fidler.  The  complete  list  of  commit¬ 
tees  announced  to  date  will  be  found 
on  this  page  of  this  Review. 

Dr.  John  R.  Patterson  of  Millburn 
continues  as  chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  and  John  B.  Dougall  of 
Summit  will  carry  on  as  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  which 
replaces  the  Committee  on  Grievance 
and  Redress.  New  members  of  that 
important  committee  are  J.  Harold 
O’Connell  of  Union  City  and  Russell 
S.  Knight  of  Alerchantville. 

Among  the  other  chairmen  reap¬ 
pointed  are  Jessie  L.  Winkworth  of 
H addon  Heights  as  head  of  the  Audit¬ 
ing  Committee,  Winton  J.  White  of 
Englewood  as  head  of  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee,  M  rs.  Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  for  the  Certification  of  Teachers 
Committee,  and  Lelia  O.  Brown  of 
Newark  .as  head  of  the  Tenure  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Among  the  new  special  committees 
are  the  Committee  on  Sick  Leave  for 
Teachers,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe  of  Rutherford; 
a  Committee  to  Study  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing,  Needs  and  Policies  in  New  Jersey, 
headed  by  Paul  R.  Jones  of  Palmyra; 
and  a  Committee  to  Study  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Cash  Basis  Law  of  1936,  headed 
by  Ernest  M.  Peffer  of  Plainfield. 


School  Drops  Homework 

{Continued  from  Page  155) 

son.  Also  as  many  of  our  pupils  come 
from  homes  where  they  do  not  have 
the  material  necessary  for  research 
work,  they  are  now,  through  this  new 
schedule,  given  this  opportunity  to  get 
the  supplementary  material  in  school. 
In  many  instances  their  general  knowl¬ 
edge  has  increased.  When  the  children 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  day,  they 
are  happier  and  more  joyful  than  ever 
before.  This  program  has  improved  the 
morale  of  our  pupils  immensely.  It  has 
also  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  between  the  pupils  and 
teacher  over  the  old  problem  of  home¬ 
work. 

We  certainly  have  not  lost  anything 
through  this  new  schedule  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  gained  a  great  deal. 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Jessie  L.  Winkworth,  Chairman 

Haddon  Heights 


IVA  L.  VV'arner . Camden 

Ablett  H.  Flury . Trenton 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 

John  R.  Patterson,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education,  Millburn 

George  Jaogard . Audubon 

Effa  E.  Preston . New  Brunswick 

Mary  A.  Colton . Jersey  City 

Dorothea  V.  Surtees . Atlantic  City 

BUDGET  COMMITTEE 

Winton  J.  White,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education,  Englewood 


Helen  Mitchell . Phillipsburg 

Fred  Wardle . Union  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Percy  S.  Eichelberger,  Chairman 

Collingswood  High  School,  Collingswood 


Juliet  M.  Roche . Jersey  City 

Mary  M.  Hopkins . Elizabeth 

J.  Dean  Pierson . Red  Bank 

Paul  R.  Brown . Linden 

Mabel  C.  Castle . Atlantic  City 

Gertrude  A.  Hamilton . Newark 

John  P.  Milligan . Newark 

M.  Ellen  Bender . West  Orange 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Teague . Boonton 


COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER 
WELFARE 

John  B.  Dougall,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education,  Summit 


Adelaide  E.  Davis . Newark 

Annie  E.  Yarrington . Moorestown 

James  F.  Tustin . South  Amboy 

J.  Harold  O’Connell . Union  City 

Russell  S.  Knight . Merchantville 


Ex-Officio  Member 
Solomon  C.  Strong,  Secretary 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
West  Orange 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 
COMMITTEE 
Mary  D.  Barnes,  Chairman 

Continental  School,  Elizabeth 

Lelia  O.  Brown . Newark 

George  P.  Nickle . Cape  May  City 

TENURE  COMMITTEE 

Lelia  O.  Brown,  Chairman 

Summer  Avenue  School,  Newark 


Lena  M.  Porreca . Hackensack 

A.  Virginia  Adams . Vineland 

Winton  J.  White . Englewood 


ELECTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Atlantic _ Frank  R.  Flower,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  Teaneck 

Burlington. .  .J.  Allen  Minnich,  Riverside 

Camden . Derwood  J.  Tew,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  Camden 

Cape  May . John  W.  Brown,  Wildwood 

Cumberland _ Leigh  M.  Lott,  Bridgeton 


Essex . Michael  McGreal,  Newark 

Gloucester . Paul  R.  Carl,  Paulsboro 

Hudson - George  J.  O’Brien,  Jersey  City 

Hunterdon . Edwin  Van  Keuren, 

Flemington 

Mercer . How  ard  D.  Morrison, 

Trenton 

Middlesex.  .James  F.  Tustin,  South  Amboy 

Monmouth . Wylie  G.  Pate,  Leonardo 

Morris . William  S.  Black,  Dover 

Ocean.. Mrs.  Sara  B.  Hernberg,  Barnegat 

Passaic . Charles  W.  Robinson,  Clifton 

Salem . George  A.  Mattson,  Salem 

Somerset . Beekman  R.  Terhune, 

North  Plainfield 

Sussex . Clifford  E.  Dennis,  Hamburg 

Union . Earl  B.  Rosecrans,  Roselle 

Warren . Margaret  E.  Dowling, 

Phillipsburg 

SICK  LEAVE  FOR  TEACHERS 
COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education,  Rutherford 


Nora  F.  Hanlon . Kearny 

Grace  Lippincott . Audubon 

Gr.ace  W.  Wood . Camden 

Joel  W.  Hofstead . Orange 


COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  TEACHER 
TRAINING,  NEEDS,  AND  POLICIES 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 
Paul  R.  Jones,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education,  Palmyra 


Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Talbot . Trenton 

Edwin  W.  Bramhali . Paterson 

Anna  Atkinson . West  Orange 


COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  THE 
MUNICIPAL  CASH  BASIS 
LAW  OF  1936 

Ernest  M.  Peffer,  Chairman 

Maxson  School,  Plainfield 


Edward  R.  Hollender . CliSside  Park 

R.  Pearce  Conner . Camden 

Anne  C.  Brown . Passaic' 

George  Meyer . Ocean  City 


Classroom  Teachers 

Plan  Ahead  for  1939 

The  Classroom  Teachers  are  plan¬ 
ning  further  work  on  earlier  studies — 
Teachers  Survey  Themselves  and  Their 
Profession,  and  Teachers’  Pet — the 
Dull-Normal — President  Edna  Wood 
announces.  Further  activities  will  be 
acted  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  group  in 
Newark,  February  18. 

Juliet  M.  Roche  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  new  committee  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers,  Teacher  Organi¬ 
zation.  Helen  Sutton  of  Jersey  City 
is  chairman  of  enrollment,  with  Mrs. 
Anna  Teague  of  Boonton  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Woods  of  Ventnor  City  as  sub¬ 
chairmen. 


•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Board  Within  Rights  in  Breaking 

Continuity  of  Teaching  —  Elliott 

- ♦ 


Perth  Amboy  Board 
Grants  Sabbaticals 
For  Travel  Study 

Sabbatical  leave  regulations 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Perth 
Amboy  Board  of  Education  as 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent, 
Dr.  W.  C.  McGinnis,  and  the 
Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Teachers  Association.  Leaves  of 
a  year  or  half  year  will  be 
granted  to  school  employees 
working  on  an  annual  salary, 
providing  the  applicant  has  been 
in  continuous  service  in  Perth 
.\mboy  for  10  years.  A  second 
sabbatical  may  be  had  after 
seven  additional  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 

Teachers  on  leave  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  difference  between 
their  own  salary  and  that  of 
the  substitute’s  pay  by  the  day. 

The  leaves  may  be  granted 
for  study  or  travel,  with  study 
defined  as  work  at  an  institution 
of  higher  learning,  and  travel 
as  residence  outside  the  state  for 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  leave. 

State  BoardOrders 
Training  Courses  in 
Outside  Activities 

A  resolution  providing  that 
“the  course  of  study  in  each 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  shall  include  excursions 
and  trips,  group  games,  athletic 
events  and  contests,  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,”  was 
passed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  meeting  on 
January  14.  ’’These  phases  of 
the  course  of  study  shall  be 
planned  and  directed  by  the 
faculty  as  approved  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  College,”  the  reso¬ 
lution  further  provides. 

The  aim  of  the  resolution  is 
to  clarify  responsibility  for 
“extra-curricular”  activities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  discussion  at  the 
Board  meeting.  The  resolution 
also  may  have  bearing,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  problem  of  teach¬ 
er  liability  which  has  been  under 
discussion  throughout  the  state 
during  the  past  year. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  quorum, 
the  Board  passed  on  two  impor¬ 
tant  amendments  to  the  rules 
governing  transportation  of 
pupils.  These  changes  involve 
more  rigorous  testing  of  power 
braking  equipment  on  school 
buses  now  in  use  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such  equipment  on 
buses  affected  by  any  future  con¬ 
tracts  for  transportation.  The 
changes  were  made  as  a  result 
of  the  West  Orange  bus  accident 
last  year. 

The  Commissioner  recom¬ 
mended  Albert  M.  Bean  of 
Camden  County  and  Austin  H. 
Updyke  of  Hudson  County  for 
reappointment  as  county  super¬ 
intendents. 


Local  Associations 
Elect  New  Heads 

Middlesex  County 
New  Brunswick  Public  School 
Teachers’  Club— Madeline  A. 

UONECAN 

Monmouth  County 
Asbury  Park  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation — Elsa  A.  Buck 
New  Head  of  Department 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  Teachers — Ethel  Mer- 
RiMAN,  Glassboro  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Glassboro 

Physical  Educators 
Meet  In  Paterson 

The  New  Jersey  Physical  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  met  in  a 
sectional  conference  at  the 
Eastside  High  School,  Paterson, 
January  9,  for  the  association's 
members  in  Bergen  and  Passaic 
Counties.  Dr.  Thomas  Barker 
was  chairman  of  the  program 
committee.  William  Uhler  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  served 
as  coordinating  chairman  of 
the  conference. 

The  general  theme  for  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  “Physical  Educa¬ 
tion — A  Contributing  Factor  in 
Social  Stability.”  Dr.  .Allen  G. 
Ireland  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Thomas 
J.  Hutton  of  Pompton  Lakes 
and  Principal  William  H.  Wil¬ 
son  of  Public  School  15,  Pater¬ 
son,  were  among  the  speakers. 


Vocations  in  Fiction,  a  bibli¬ 
ography,  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  American  Library 
Association.  Symbols  are  used 
throughout  to  indicate  the  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  of  the  book. 


The  Rotterdam  of  the  HoU 
land-American  Line  has  been 
chartered  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  teachers  attending  the  bien¬ 
nial  conference  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  Rio  De  Janeiro. 
August  6-11.  The  tour  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  WFEA  and 
managed  by  Thomas  Cook  and 
Son — Wagon-Lits,  Inc. 

The  teachers’  special  to  Rio 
will  sail  from  New  York  on 
July  5  and  return  to  the  same 
port  on  August  27,  making  a 
baker's  dozen  of  ports  in  be¬ 
tween,  including  a  five  day  stay 
at  Rio  for  the  convention  and 
other  activities.  Calls  at  the 
South  American  ports,  particu¬ 
larly  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo 
and  Rio,  will  be  at  the  height 
of  the  winter  season  there. 


4  More  First-Day 
Papers  Are  Found 

Four  additional  school  papers 
have  reported  to  the  Review 
thUt  they  publish  opening  day 
issues  and  one  of  them  is  a 
junior  high  school  approxi¬ 
mately  able  to  duplicate  the 
effort  of  the  Columbus  School 
in  Trenton,  whose  opening  day 
paper  the  Review  noted  two 
months  ago.  Paul  G.  Wert, 
faculty  sponsor  of  the  Junior 
Whisper  at  the  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  Junior  High  School  in 
Caldwell,  has  therefore  come 
closest  to  tying  the  achieve¬ 
ment  reported  by  Thomas  Rob¬ 
inson,  principal  of  the  Trenton 
school. 

The  additional  high  school 
papers  reporting  are  from  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
in  Elizabeth  (Bernard  Rosen- 
feld) ;  the  Collingswood  High 
School  (Ruth  .A.  Huzzard)  ; 
and  the  Bogota  High  School 
(B.  W.  Reitz). 

Bergen  Principals 
List  2  Seminars 

The  Bergen  County  Principals 
have  planned  two  seminar  meet¬ 
ings  for  February  27.  Mrs. 
Maude  Southard  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  School,  Lyndhurst,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  meeting  on  Primary 
Reading  at  her  school,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Patterson  of  the  State 
Street  School,  Hackensack,  will 
conduct  a  meeting  on  the  Social 
Studies  Curriculum  at  his  school. 
The  speaker  will  be  Professor 
Arthur  Linden  of  Columbia 
University. 


Reuben  T.  Shaw,  photog¬ 
rapher  and  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association, 
will  again  head  a  small  per¬ 
sonal  group.  Those  interested 
in  joining  may  write  him  in 
care  of  Thomas  Cook  and  Son, 
1621  Walnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  the  WFEA,  1201 
16th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Fares  for  the  tour  start  at  $500. 

Ports  of  call  include  New 
Orleans,  where  the  cruise  may 
be  joined  on  July  10;  Havana, 
Curacao,  La  Guaira,  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Buenos  .Aires,  Monte¬ 
video,  Santos,  Rio  De  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  Trinidad,  Barbados  and 
San  Juan. 

Address  other  inquiries  to  the 
World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  1201  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  question  of  how  short  a 
period  of  nonemployment  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fourth  academic 
year  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  tenure  is  discussed 
at  length  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion  on  an  appeal  of  Antoinette 
Generva  Casaccio  against  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Winslow. 
On  the  strength  of  absence  from 
September  9  to  September  21, 
the  teacher  was  held  not  to  have 
gained  tenure,  even  though  the 
Commissioner  says: 

“The  continuation  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  employment  after  the  proba¬ 
tionary  period  indicates  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  of  the  teacher,  and 
breaking  the  continuity  of  serv¬ 
ice  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  application  of  the 
Tenure  Act,”  and  that  “such 
method  of  employment  appears 
to  nullify  the  statutes  in  such 
districts  as  adopt  that  procedure. 

“The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  a  brief  period  of  non¬ 
employment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  academic  year  can 
be  considered  a  method  of  legal¬ 
ly  avoiding  the  application  of 
the  (tenure)  statute  •  •  the 
Commissioner  states.  “A  teacher 
who  has  been  employed  for 
three  consecutive  academic  years 
has  at  that  time  acquired  no 
rights.  It  is  optional  with  the 
board  of  education  whether  it 
will  re-employ  her  for  the  next 
succeeding  academic  year  after 
a  brief  period  of  nonemploy¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  A  teacher  is  not  required 
to  accept  employment  offered  to 
her  by  a  board  of  education.  If 
after  employment  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  academic  years,  the 
teacher  is  offered  employment 
not  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
succeeding  year,  but  after  a 
lapse  of  a  part  or  all  of  that 
year,  she  can  accept  the  employ¬ 
ment  only  under  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  offered,  since 
she  has  no  legal  right  to  a  con¬ 
tract  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  successive  academic  year. 
If  she  does  accept  employment 
after  the  hiatus,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  •  •  •  would 
control;  namely,  that  since  no 
right  had  been  acquired,  none 
was  evaded.” 


New  Courae*  in  Essex 

Three  new  courses  designed 
to  meet  industrial  needs  in  Essex 
County  will  be  offered  starting 
February  1  by  the  Essex  County 
Boys  Vocational  School.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  they  are  technical 
industrial  electricity,  technical 
industrial  chemistry  and  manu¬ 
facturing  techniques. 


S.S.  Rotterdam  Chartered  for  WFBA 
Trip  to  Rio  Meeting  Next  August 
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"Clinics”  To  Mark  Cleveland  Meeting 

of  Association  of  Administrators 


The  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  will  meet 
for  its  annual  convention  in 
Cleveland,  February  25-March 
2.  President  John  A.  Sexson 
has,  in  effect,  made  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  vast  clinic  for  the  dissec¬ 
tion,  vivisection  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  educational  programs. 
Under  the  clinical  inspection 
will  come  the  convention  itself 
at  an  appraisal  meeting  under 
the  leadership  of  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Studebaker. 

For  the  evaluating  session 
summaries  of  the  proceedings 
will  be  prepared.  Out  of  the 
discussion  will  come  specific 
aids  in  reporting  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  local  papers  and  teacher 
“home  folk”.  Each  delegate 
will  receive  a  news  release  for 
his  hometown  press. 

On  Tuesday,  February  28, 
the  1939  Yearbook  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation — Schools  in  Small  Com¬ 
munities — will  be  presented. 
John  H.  Bosshart  of  South 
Orange  was  a  member  of  the 
yearbook  commission. 

I'he  general  session  on  Mon¬ 
day  will  be  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  foundations  of  edu¬ 
cation,  a  discussion  to  be  based 
on  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  recent  book.  The 
Structure  and  Administration 
of  Education  in  American  Dem¬ 
ocracy,  and  to  be  held  under 
the  direction  of  its  author  for 
the  commission,  George  D. 
Strayer.  Other  general  ses¬ 
sions  will  cover,  respectively, 
the^  social  and  economic  foun-  ] 
dations  of  education. 

The  so-called  clinics  will  be 
held  in  specially  set-up  rooms 
in  the  Cleveland  Exhibit  Hall, 
and  a  background  of  displays 
provided  for  each  topic.  Gen¬ 
eral  headings  for  these  confer¬ 
ence  meetings  include:  guidance 
and  personnel;  safety  educa¬ 
tion;  vocational  education  and 
placement;  curriculum  prob¬ 
lems  in  large  cities;  ditto  in 
small  cities;  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments;  planning  and  policy 
making  in  education;  and  rec¬ 
ords,  superintendents’  reports, 
and  research  service. 

The  Town  Meeting  of  the 
.Air  is  being  shifted  from  its 
usual  New  York  habitat  for 
Thursday,  March  2,  when  the 
school  heads  will  be  the  audi¬ 
ence  for  a  meeting  under  the 
direction  of  George  V.  Denny, 
Jr.,  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the 
Cleveland  Auditorium.  One  of 
the  largest  exhibits  of  school 
equipment  and  classroom  aids 
is  promised  in  the  early  re¬ 
ports.  The  Associated  Exhibi¬ 
tors  of  the  NEA  have  an¬ 
nounced  Dr.  Payson  Smith  as 
recipient  of  the  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Award  for  1939. 

Over  two  hundred  meetings 
of  the  department  and  affiliated 
groups  have  ^een  scheduled. 
Data  on  New  Jersey  partici- 


Special  Train  on  Pennsylvania 

For  New  Jersey  School  Heads 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  run  a  New  Jersey  Special 
to  the  Cleveland  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  and  John 
A.  Spargo,  Nutley  superintend¬ 
ent  is  again  organizing  the 
iour. 

Scheduled  to  leave  at  about 
8  P.  M.  Saturday,  February  25, 
the  special  will  deposit  New 
Jersey’s  school  administrators 
in  the  Lake  City  just  about  12 
hours  later  on  Sunday  morning. 


The  return  trip  leaves  Cleve¬ 
land  Thursday,  March  2  at 
about  8  P.  M.  and  reaches  New¬ 
ark  at  about  8  the  next  morning. 
Diners  will  be  carried  on  both 
trips  for  breakfast  only. 

The  round  trip  fare  on  Pull¬ 
mans,  including  lower  berth, 
will  be  $41.50  from  Newark. 

folder  describing  the  trip  is 
available  from  Mr.  Spargo  at 
his  Nutley  office  in  the  Nutley 
High  School. 


pants  is  not  available  at  this 
writing  but  the  Review  learns 
that  Arthur  D.  Arnold,  Passaic 
superintendent,  will  talk  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  professional 
staff  in  public  relations  at  a 
conference  meeting.  A  New 
Jersey  special  train  will  be  run 
by  the  Pennsylvania  for  what 
is  expected  to  be  a  large  dele¬ 
gation.  See  article  herewith. 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Review  and 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  the  School  Public 
Relations  Association  and  the 
Educational  Press  Association. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  president  of 
both  these  groups.  He  will  also 
participate  in  a  discussion  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday,  March  1. 

Arthur  Fletcher,  editor  of  the 
Review,  will  be  a  member  of  a 
panel  in  a  discussion  on  policy 
making  in  the  field  of  public 
relations,  at  a  Tuesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  28  session. 

•  •  » 

The  National  Association  of 
Deans  of  Women  will  meet  in 
Cleveland  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
February  21-25,  just  prior  to 
the  AASA.  Joint  sessions  will 


be  held  with  other  members  of 
American  Council  of  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Associations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association;  Ameri¬ 
can  College  Personnel  Associa¬ 
tion;  Personnel  Research  Fed¬ 
eration;  Teachers  College  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association;  Western 
Personnel  Service. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  announces 
Dr.  Edward  Lee  Thorndike  as 
its  banquet  speaker  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland,  Tuesday,  February 
28,  at  6:30.  It  will  be  open  to 
non-members.  Reservations  at 
$1.75  should  be  made  through 
E.  1.  F.  Williams  at  Heidelberg 
College,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  gath¬ 
ers  for  a  two-day  session  Feb¬ 
ruary  24-25  at  the  Carter  Hotel. 
Theme  of  the  meeting  will  be: 
Making  Mathematics  Teaching 
Function.  F.  E.  Grossnickle  of 
the  Jersey  City  State  Teachers 
College  will  appear  on  one  of 
the  discussions  of  arithmetic. 

The  Eastern  States  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Secretaries  will 
be  held  in  Cleveland,  February 


25-26. 

Dr.  F,  R.  Moulton  Heads  Program 
For  Jersey  City  Science  Meeting 


Dr.  Forest  Ray  Moulton,  per¬ 
manent  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  will  give 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  Celes¬ 
tial  Astronomy  at  the  February 
18th  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Science  Teachers  Association  to 
be  held  at  the  Jersey  City  State 
Teachers  College.  Featured  with 
Dr.  Moulton  will  be  Herbert  T. 
Strong,  color  consultant  for  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Indus¬ 
try,  New  York  City.  His  lecture. 
Exposing  the  Magic  World  of 
Color,  will  also  be  illustrated. 

President  Roy  L.  Shaeffer,  of 
the  Jersey  City  College,  will 
welcome  the  visitors  at  9:45 
A.  M.  on  the  18th,  a  Saturday, 
and  Dr.  Moulton  will  have  the 
10  to  11  hour  and  Mr.  Strong 
the  11  to  12.  At  12,  Professor 


Rosengren  of  the  College  will 
give  a  half-hour  demonstration 
lesson  in  fifth  grade  science. 
.Although  the  lesson  is  for  the 
fifth  grade  the  entire  program 
has  been  planned  for  both  sec¬ 
ondary  and  elementary  teachers. 

The  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Alfred  J.  Ensminger 
of  Orange,  Vice-President  of 
the  Association,  and  Professor 
Rosengren. 


Film  About  Films 

A  motion  picture  about  motion 
pictures  is  available  for  one 
day  free  of  charge  from  the 
Bell  and  Howell  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  comes  in  either  silent 
or  sound  versions.  They  also 
announce  the  addition  to  their 
library  of  the  first  cartoon  in 
technicolor  in  16mm  film. 


Air  Aids  in 
February 

Programs  during  the  next 
month  on  the  Office  of  Education 
radio  program,  Americans  All — 
Immigrants  All,  broadcast  each 
Sunday  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  at  2  P.  M., 
include  accounts  of  the  roles  of 
the  Jews  (February  5),  the 
Slavs  (February  12  and  19),  the 
Orientals  (February  26),  and 
the  Italians  (March  5),  in  build¬ 
ing  this  country. 

Wings  for  the  Martins,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Office  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  (Wednesdays  at  9:30 
P.  M.  NBC  blue  network),  will 
take  its  youngsters  through  No 
More  Movies  This  Month,  (Feb¬ 
ruary  8),  What?  No  Night 
Work?  (February  15),  and 
Places  to  Learn  Outside  the 
School  (February  22). 

Equally  helpful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  is  the  series  offered  over 
Mutual  (WOR)  by  the  Home 
Economics  Extension  Service  at 
Rutgers.  Based  on  stories  by 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  this 
series  is  titled  Family  Fables  and 
is  heard  on  Wednesdays  at 
1:15  P.  M. 

Local  School  Heads 
On  Newark  TC  List 

Seventy  courses  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  part-time  and  ex¬ 
tension  division  of  the  Newark 
State  Teachers  College,  with 
many  New  Jersey  school  people 
among  the  new  lecturers. 
Charles  A.  Philhower,  West- 
field;  Dr.  John  R.  Patterson, 
Millburn;  Dr.  John  A.  Spargo, 
Nutley;  William  P.  Uhler  of 
the  State  Department,  and  Dr. 
Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark,  are 
included. 

Other  noteworthy  visiting  lec¬ 
turers  include  Albert  Dent,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women;  Sarah  B.  Askew,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  Jersey  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  Commission,  and 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

School  Tax  Bulletin 
For  Millburn  Public 

A  nine-point  explanation  of 
school  finances  and  policies  has 
been  issued  in  folder  form  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Millburn 
supervising  principal,  for  public 
consumption.  Of  the  “railroad” 
type,  it  is  attractive  and  easy  to 
read.  It  makes  the  point  that 
the  Board  of  Education  has  “the 
two-fold  duty  of  supplying  to 
the  youth  of  the  community  a 
properly  balanced  and  presented 
curriculum,  and  a  correlative 
duty  to  see  that  such  a  program 
is  carried  out  with  the  least  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  taxpayers.  Neither 
of  these  two  duties  alone  is 
paramount.” 
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We  Hear  That 


Montclair  Adults 
Offered  Series  By 
Engineers  Society 

A  combined  program  of  adult 
courses  has  been  printed  by  the 
Montclair  Adult  Education  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Montclair,  Caldwell, 
Verona  and  Essex  Fells.  A 
series  of  ten  lectures  sponsored 
by  the  Montclair  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers  is  among  the  offerings. 
Leading  members  of  that  group, 
specialists  in  scientific-industrial 
fields,  will  give  the  talks. 

Other  courses  cover  a  wide 
range  of  vocational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  interests. 


In  Lambertville 

Lambertville’s  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program  is  being  put  on  a 
fee  basis  this  year  in  order  to 
pay  the  instructors  and  meet 
other  expenses  involved  in  run¬ 
ning  the  classes.  Thirteen 
courses,  including  one  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  another  in  Sunday 
school  teaching,  are  being  of¬ 
fered. 

Hillside  TA  Croup 
Entertains  Board 

The  Board  of  Education  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  of  the  Hill¬ 
side  Teachers  Association  re¬ 
ports  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
.Association  that  it  recently  en¬ 
tertained  the  Board  at  a  buffet 
supper  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Nettie  C.  Estabrook. 

The  same  bulletin  reports 
147  Hillside  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  members;  151  NJEA  mem¬ 
bers  and  JS  NEA  members. 
Williametta  V.  Ness,  president 
of  the  group,  described  the 
new  structure  of  the  State  .As¬ 
sociation. 


List  Ida  E.Housman 
For  Newark  Talks 

Ida  E.  Housman.  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  teacher-authority  on  the 
Pension  and  .Annuity  Fund,  is  to 
give  a  series  of  10  lectures  on 
the  operation  of  the  Fund  at 
the  Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  beginning  February  21  at 
4:15  P.  M.  .A  fee  of  five  dollars 
for  the  series  will  be  charged. 

Miss  Housman,  past-president 
of  the  Council  of  I'eachers  t)r- 
ganizations  of  New  Jersey,  has 
recovered  from  a  summer  camp 
accident  in  Maine,  and  is  again 
teaching  in  Hoboken. 

.Author  of  Pension  Facts  for 
Teachers,  published  last  year. 
Miss  Housman  is  this  year  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  .Association 
Pension  Information  Committee. 
For  further  information  on  the 
series  of  talks  address  .Alton  D. 
O'Brien,  State  Teachers  College, 
Newark. 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  B.  B.  Wis- 
man.  Union  High  School  (Union 
County),  have  won  national 
honors  in  essay  contests  in  two 
successive  years.  Over  100,000 
entries  competed  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Alexander  B.  Lewis,  Central 
High,  Newark,  and  C.  E. 
Rounds  of  the  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  are  the  ed¬ 
itors  of  a  new  quarterly  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Teachers  of 
English. 


Over  2500  New  Jersey  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  in  10  junior 
colleges  in  the  state,  according 
to  the  new  Directory  of  junior 
colleges  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  Junior  Col¬ 
leges. 


Maitland  P.  Simmons,  Irv¬ 
ington  High  School,  had  an 
article  in  November’s  Science 
Education. 


The  cooperation  of  the  lay 
public  in  fixing  the  aims  of  the 
educators  who  prepare  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  for  citizenship  is 
urged  as  a  necessity  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  democracy  by  Dean 
William  F.  Russell  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia. 


Newark’s  teacher  clerks  and 
the  State  Association  of  Teach¬ 
er  Assistants  to  the  Principal 
were  to  meet  in  their  annual 
joint  luncheon  in  Newark  on 
January  21.  Beatrice  Effros  of 
the  Hawthorne  Avenue  School, 
Newark,  was  to  preside.  State 
President  Margaret  Smith  of 
the  Dickinson  High  School,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  was  to  greet  the  com¬ 
bined  groups,  while  Sadie  Lip- 


Only  4.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
graduates  of  the  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  a  survey  by  Forrest  A. 
Irwin,  director  of  the  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau  reveals.  That 
means  84  persons  of  the  1888 
who  have  been  certificated  in 
the  last  ten  years  are  not 
working. 

There  are  at  present  no  un¬ 
employed  available  graduates 
from  the  industrial  arts  curric¬ 
ulum  ;  only  two  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten-primary  curriculum; 
three  in  music;  seven  in  health 
and  physical  education;  ten  in 
business  education  curriculum; 
15  from  the  general  elementary 
curriculum  and  47  from  the 
secondary  curriculum. 

Fifty  of  the  84  unemployed 
are  from  the  last  two  classes. 


son,  formerly  teacher  assistant 
in  the  East  Orange  High  School 
and  now  teacher  and  counselor 
at  the  Scott  High  School  there, 
was  to  be  guest  of  honor. 


The  15th  annual  junior-senior 
high  school  conference  at  New 
York  University  is  scheduled 
for  March  17-18. 


Recent  contributors  to  The  In¬ 
structor  include  Jessie  B.  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  East  Orange;  Mabel 
H.  Gamble,  Westmont;  Edith 
F.  Miller,  North  Caldwell,  and 
Marguerite  Marquart,  director 
of  art,  Newark. 


Mary  Ann  Monahan,  fifth  | 
grade  teacher  in  Barrington, 
has  had  a  book  of  verse  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dorrance  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  "Stars  in 
a  Puddle,”  the  book  is  called, 
and  aptly.  It  reveals  a  sensi¬ 
tive  teacher  reacting  to  the  life 
around  her  (and  we  don’t  mean 
the  school  alone). 

The  same  publisher  tells  us  he 
has  also  published  “A  Wee  Bit 
of  Lace,”  by  another  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher,  Gladys  M.  Schuldt. 
of  the  Ferris  High  School,  Jer¬ 
sey  City. 


The  Belleville  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  rates  compliments  for 
its  ingenious  thoughtfulness  in 
sending  Christmas  cards  to  the 
heads  of  community  groups  and 
a  wide  list  of  other  leading 
citizens. 


.Approximately  8,000  school 
buildings  have  been  built  with 
federal  aid  since  1933. 


Reconciliation  Trips,  Inc.,  503 
W.  122nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  conducts  group  tours 
around  the  national  areas  in 
New  York. 


with  31  of  those  being  from  the 
class  of  1938.  "The  college  is 
not  able  at  the  present  time,” 
says  Mr.  Irwin,  “to  supply 
suitable  graduates  for  all  the 
positions  that  are  referred  to  it.’? 

While  no  figures  are  given, 
it  is  said  that  few  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  go  into  non-teaching  fields 
but  that  relatively  more  enter 
allied  occupations  In  the  social 
service  field  and  state  institu¬ 
tions. 


The  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  have  be¬ 
come  the  fourth  sponsor  for 
.American  Education  Week, 
dates  for  which  this  year  will 
be  November  5-11.  Other  back¬ 
ers  are  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  NE.A  and  the 
Legion. 


Englewood  Scene 
of  Feb.  9  Meeting 
on  Visual  Education 

The  second  northern  New 
Jersey  conference  and  dinner 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Visual  Education  .Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Dwight  Mor¬ 
row  High  School,  Englewood, 
February  9,  5:00-9:30  P.  M. 
This  was  an  overflow  meeting 
last  year  and  its  sponsors  urge 
that  dinner  reservations  be  made 
by  February  6.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  Engle¬ 
wood  Board  of  Education,  and 
reservations  sent  to  Dr.  G.  W. 
Leman,  Board  of  Education, 
Bogota.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  conference  period,  5:00- 
6:00  P.  M.,  will  find  three 
groups  at  work,  including  11 
meetings  under  the  heading. 
Subject  Matter;  four  under  Or¬ 
ganization  and  .Administration 
and  a  demonstration  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  projection  which  will  be 
repeated  frequently  between  5 
and  6:30  P.  M. 

Materials  and  equipment  will 
be  demonstrated  in  the  corridors 
prior  to  dinner. 

At  the  dinner  Joseph  F.  Mori- 
arty  of  Wallington  will  demon¬ 
strate  new  materials  in  the  field 
of  radio  vision.  Paul  Van  Ness 
will  give  his  reasons  for  liking 
the  lantern  slide,  following  the 
appearance  of  Wee  Wee  Man- 
nie  in  marionettes.  Emily  Amson 
of  New  York  will  be  the  opera¬ 
tor.  Dr.  W.  F.  Robinson  of 
Bayonne  will  discuss  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  preparing,  presenting 
and  following  up  the  16mm  silent 
motion  picture  film  and  C.  M. 
Vanderbilt  will  review  a  new 
sound  film. 


Negro  History  Week 
February  5-12 

Negro  History  Week  will 
be  marked  February  5-12,  the 
.Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  1538 
Ninth  Street,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  announces.  Literature  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  the  schools 
may  be  obtained  from  the  .As¬ 
sociation  at  the  above  address. 

First  undertaken  in  1926,  the 
celebration  Is  designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  contributions 
of  the  race  which  accounts  for 
10  per  cent  of  the  American 
population. 


Food  Prices  Steady 

The  average  retail  price  of 
«lt  foods  in  New  Jersey  was 
7.79  per  cent  lower  in  De¬ 
cember,  1938,  than  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1937,  but  there  have  been 
fractional  increases  in  the  past 
two  months,  the  monthly  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports. 


Trenfon  College  Has  Placed  95.6% 
Of  Graduates  in  10  Year  Period 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 


ON  READING  BLUEPRINTS 

HUS  FAR,  despite  determined  efforts,  the  work  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  has  not 
“clicked”  in  New  Jersey.  "I'he  majority  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  educators,  it  seems  fair  to  say,  have  not  had  their 
thinking  influenced  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the 
pronouncements  of  the  Commission. 

Perhaps  this  is  unfair.  Certainly  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  the  field  of  teacher  organization  ma¬ 
terially  assisted  our  own  Reorganization  Committee. 
The  two  educators  who  write  on  books  in  this  issue 
both  mention  the  Commission’s  other  publications. 
But  there  are  still  many  of  our  leaders  who  have  not 
read  “The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy,”  and  its  more  recent  companions,  “The 
Structure”  and  “The  Purposes.”  Of  these  the  “Unique 
Function”  and  “The  Purposes”  are  documents  of 
fundamental  importance.  They  are  pointing  the  way 
to  education  in  America  for  years  to  come. 

Somewhat  naively  each  year  there  appears,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  N.E.A.,  and  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  list  of  the  sixty  most  significant  educational 
books  of  the  year.  By  starring  some  and  not  star¬ 
ring  others,  the  list-makers  themselves  recognize  that 
sixty  significant  books  are  not  published  each  year.  The 
year  that  sees  three  or  four  books  of  real  significance 
appear  is  a  good  year — depression  or  no  depression. 
The  educator  who  finds  in  a  given  year  two  or  three 
which  really  modify  and  advance  his  educational  think¬ 
ing  is  fortunate  indeed.  “The  Unique  Function,” 
“The  Structure,”  and  “The  Purposes”  are  making  edu¬ 
cational  history. 

The  Commission  has  done,  and  is  doing,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  piece  of  work,  which  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  and  inspiration  to  our  own  newly  appointed 
committee  on  Long-Term  Planning.  It  is  neither  over¬ 
conscious  of  nor  too  remote  from  the  here  and  now  of 
education.  It  has  shown  its  concern  with  the  main 
problems  of  the  organization,  financing,  and  professional 
achievement  of  this  great  task  of  ours. 

It  is  not  asking  too  much,  certainly,  to  suggest 
that  as  a  beginning,  there  should  be,  in  every  school, 
at  least  one  individual  who  has  read  carefully  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  full  implications  of  these  blueprints  for 
the  teaching  of  tomorrow. 


Who  Cot  Them? 

wo  pamphlets  on  problems  of  grave  concern  to 
teachers  have  been  prepared  this  year  by  the 
State  Association.  One  dealt  with  tenure,  the  other 
with  the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  Both  were  made 


available  in  quantity  and  teacher  leaders  in  every  com 
munity  were  invited  to  aid  in  their  distribution.  More 
than  20,000  of  each  have  been  distributed  to  date. 

As  we  study  the  quantities  sought,  however,  by  in¬ 
dividual  communities,  we  note  a  suspicious  and  curious 
relationship  between  the  number  of  folders  asked  for 
and  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools.  We  won¬ 
der  whether  the  folders,  or  the  information  they 
contained,  reached  the  lay  citizens  for  whom  they  were 
intended?  If  material  of  this  sort  merely  serves  to 
justify  to  the  teachers  the  principles  of  security  which 
the  pension  and  tenure  laws  represent,  they  have  not 
served  their  purpose.  They  were  designed  for  and 
must  reach  the  citizens  who  do  not  understand  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  operation  of  the  tenure  law  or  the  actuarial 
principles  of  the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

There  are  in  every  community  a  number  of  citizens 
whose  thinking  leads  the  thinking  of  that  community. 
They  may  be  leaders  in  civic,  church,  or  club  activi¬ 
ties,  or  they  may  be  background  figures  to  whom  such 
leaders  turn  for  ideas.  Whichever  they  are,  it  be¬ 
hooves  every  group  of  local  educators  to  know  who 
these  leaders  are  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive  from 
time  to  time  materials  similar  to  the  folders  in  question. 


Missouri  Shows  Us 

HE  same  mail  brought  two  annual  reports  by  State 
Commissioners  of  Education  to  our  desk.  One 
was  from  Dr.  Elliott  and  dealt  with  New  Jersey;  the 
other  was  from  Missouri. 

Apparently  the  people  from  Missouri  are  “from 
Missouri”.  They  want  to  be  shown  about  their  schools, 
and  provided  Lloyd  W.  King,  the  Superintendent,  with 
enough  money  to  show  them.  His  report  consists  of 
215  pages,  in  which  pictures,  graphs,  charts,  written 
material,  and  the  inevitable  statistics  are  joined  to  do 
that.  The  pictures  are  numerous  and  carefully  chosen ; 
the  graphic  material  is  vivid. 

Our  own  Commissioner  was  forced,  for  lack  of 
printing  funds,  to  submit  a  mimeographed  report  of 
107  pages — have  you  ever  read  107  mimeographed 
pages?  Its  contents  are  likely  to  remain  a  secret  among 
a  small  but  conscientious  group,  even  after  it  reaches 
print  several  years  hence.  Many  essential  tables  of 
information  are  lacking.  Of  pictures  and  graphs  there 
are  none. 

We  are  not  blaming  Dr.  Elliott  or  his  department. 
For  many  years  he  has  sought  a  reasonable  printing 
budget ;  for  years  it  has  been  denied  him.  We  believe 
that  he  is  as  willing  to  stream-line  his  report  as  Dr. 
King  or  any  other  State  Superintendent.  It  is  dis¬ 
couraging,  however,  to  reflect  on  this  and  many  other 
opportunities  we  in  New  Jersey  have  missed  to  show 
that  education  can  start  where  charity  does.  We  appeal 
again  to  the  Legislature  for  a  large  enough  appropria¬ 
tion  to  make  essential  information  about  the  schools 
available  in  a  reasonably  palatable  form. 
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B«prodiirUoDS  of  the  World's  Great  Palntlnre*  Aids  In  teochkis 
Lanvimce,  Literature,  History,  Geography  and  Picture  Study, 

rp^^iGiure  s 

ONE  CENT  SIZE.  3  X  3V,.  for  60  or  more,  TWO  CENT  SIZE. 
SVi  X  8,  for  30  or  more,  TEN  CENT  SIZE,  10  x  13.  for  6  or  more. 

Also  miniature  Colored  Pictures  of  any  kind,  many  of  them 
approximately  3V^  x  4Hi  inches,  400  subjects.  ONE  CENT  and 
TWO  CENTS  each  for  60  cents'  worth  or  more.  Assorted  as 
desired.  Ail  postpaid. 


Sound  as  a  dollar .  .  . 
and  no 

SCHOOLROOM  SLo^oHl 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  authorities  are 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  good  posture  as 


A  sample  Perry  Picture  of  the  ONE  CENT  and  TWO  CENT  sixes 
and  a  sanuile  Miniature  COLORED  Picture  and  lists  of  these 
Miniature  Colored  subjects,  FREE  to  teachers  naming  itrade  and 
school. 

CATALOGUE  of  The  Perry  Pictures.  1600  small  Illustrations  In 
the  Cataloeue,  and  two  Perry  Pictures,  for  15  cents  in  coin 
or  stamps. 

C^n  r^e*  ln**'pic?^  The  Perry  Pictures  Company 

Study.**  72  Plrturen,  ^  ^ 

<3  I,eafletH  dcscriblnx  Box  12S,  Maldsn,  MasMChutetts 

MuTy  cL’ch  i^int"  Gold  Medal. 

Order  February  pictures  new:  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow, 
Lowell.  Dickens,  their  homes,  etc.  30  pictures,  aW  x  8.  for 
60  cents,  assorted  as  desired.  Or  60.  3  x  3Vb.  for  60  cents 


Modem -School  Arithmetic 

New  Edition.  By  Clark,  Otis,  Hatton,  and 
Schorling.  Now  ready  for  grades  three 


an  aid  to  good  health.  They  are  agreed  that  School¬ 
room  Slouch  must  be  eliminated.  Thus,  interest  is 
growing  in  the  whole  subject  of  school  seating.  For 
correct  school  seating  plays  an  important  role  in 


through  eight.  Widely  accepted  as  the  most  'he  correct  development  of  a  child’s  posture. 


successful  series  in  teaching  arithmetic 
meanings.  New  concepts  are  skillfully  de¬ 
veloped  step  by  step  in  concrete,  familiar 
situations.  Understanding  of  processes  is 
deepened  and  reinforced  by  meaningful 
practice.  Skills  are  fixed  by  abundant  prac¬ 
tice  and  checked  by  progress  and  diagnostic 
tests  following  each  unit  chapter.  A  wealth 
of  taken-from-life  activity  problems  and  re¬ 
alistic  illustrations  in  color  identify  arith¬ 
metic  with  problems  of  everyday  living. 
Careful  editing  by  a  reading  specialist  assures 
ease  of  reading.  The  new  grade  placement 
of  topics  is  based  on  a  consensus  of  recent 
research  findings.  Have  you  seen  the  an¬ 
notated  Examination  Edition? 

World  Book  Company,  Publishers 

Yonkers,  New  York  :  :  C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 


The  American  Universal  Line  desks  and  seats 
were  designed  to  make  posturally  correct  sitting 
comfortable  and  habitual.  They  can  be  accurately 
adjusted  to  each  child’s  needs  so  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  Schoolroom  Slouch. 

You  should  know  more 
about  these  desks  and 
seats.  Your  inquiry  will 
bring  detailed  information. 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

Amenta's  pioneers  in  comfortahle  public  seatini’  .  Manufacturers  of 
Sc hixil.Theatre.Church,  Auditorium, Stadium  and  Transptirtation  seating 
flrawiA  Oi/i.vi  jHtl  Dntnhuron  tn  PrtHupjl  Citttf 


DISTRIBUTORM: 

N.  Snellenburg  Si  Company  American  Seating  Company 

Market,  llth  and  12th  Sts.  1776  Broadway 

rhiladelphia.  Fa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GREYHOUND  ECONOMY  HAS  HELPED  MIlllONS  YO 

BUY  MORE  bv  SPENDING  LESS 


people  .  . .  within  the  reach  of  every  income.  Two  can 
travel  by  Super-Coach  as  cheaply  as  one  by  private  car 
...or  one  can  go  twice  as  far!  In  addition.  Greyhound’s 
many  optional  routes,  following  famous  highways, 
best  reveal  the  unusual  and  intimate  beauty  of  the 
"real  America.”  We  invite  you  to  see  for  yourself! 


New  and  colorful  horizons  now  can  be  more  than 
day-dreams  to  you... whether  your  dream-trip  includes 
flaming  mountains  in  Arizona,  the  fantastic  towers  of 
Manhattan  or  a  sleepy  beach  beside  the  Gulf.  Grey¬ 
hound  has  brought  the  joy  of  scenic,  educational  travel 
.  .  .  the  stimulating  excitement  of  new  places  and 


GREYHOUND 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  “THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA 


To  get  thit  fatcinating  picture  booklet  about  140  alrangc  or  mysterious  places  in  America,  just  fill  nut  and  mail  this 
coupon  to  Greyhound  Travel  Bureau,  245  W.  50th,  New  York  City.  If  you  wish  special  information  about  Greyhound 
routes  and  rates  to  any  particular  spot,  jot  down  place  you  wish  to  visit  on  the  margin  below. 


Address. 
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